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3) OVEMBER opens the doors of 

} the majority of the London 
scientific and artistical societies, 
up to that month closed, and if 
it bring fogs and catarrh, brings 
also many pleasant and useful re-unions. The 
Institute of Architects, the Royal Society, the 
Antiquarian, the Archeological, the Society of 
Arts, and others with which we have less to 
do, are amongst these; the covers are taken 
off, the bookcases are unclosed, and the 
habitués find their way to the meeting places 
from all parts of the world, their resorts during 
summer, to renew kindly relationships, idle an 
hour, put themselves pretentiously before the 
world, gain information, or really increase the 
general stock of it, as the case may be. All 
are busy in their own little way,—little, indeed, 
alas ! even with the most powerful,—digging in 
the great mine of nature. What one disregards, 
the other considers the object of life; (to use 
an old metaphor, a man, a dog, a bird, anda 
worm find very different objects of interest in 
the same grass-field) and so the great work of 
advancement best goes on. 








The opening mecting of the Institute of 
Architects was held on Monday, the 5th inst., 
at their rooms in Grosvenor-street, when the 
Right Hon. Earl de Grey took the chair, and 
149 members and visiters attended. Amongst 
them, in addition to those spoken of hereafter as 
taking part in the proceedings, we will mention: 
Messrs. Cockerell, Scoles, Mee, Mair, Penrose, 
G. Pownall, S. Angell, Salvin, Bellamy, Ken- 
dall, Booth, Garling, D. Brandon, Jas. 
Thomson, Papworth, W. Burn, Ferrey, Sibley, 
James Fergusson, Nash, I’. Bury, H. Williams, 
C. C. Nelson, Jennings, H. Ashton, Knowles, 
Tarring, Hopkins, H. Clutton, Heneker, C. H. 
Smith, G. Foggo, Dr. O’Callaghan, J. Wilks, 
John Britton, Colonel Sykes, Thomas Little, 
Henry Thomas Hope, M.P., and the Dean of 
Westminster. 


The president, after a few gencral observa- 
tions, said that as he had at the last meeting 
mentioned the probable intention of the Lon- 
don University to institute an examination in 
architecture, and to give certificates of pro- 
ficiency, it was necessary he should state 
that the council had entered into correspond- 
ence with the university, and found that at 
present they intended to confine their certi- 
ficates to chemistry, navigation, and hy- 
drography. In due time, however, archi- 
tecture would have its share. Relative 
to certain points in dispute which had 
been referred to the council of the Institute, 
he would remark, that many things which 
seemed desirable at first sight, were not found 
so on reviewal. The council had given the 





matter much consideration, and their report | 
was now being printed. It would be circulated | 


preparatory to a special meeting on the 26th, 
for its consideration, when it would of course 
rest with the members to adopt it or not.* 
During the recess the council had made appli- 
cation to many individuals distinguished in 
different branches of scientific investigation, 








* The tenor of the report may of course be inferred from 
this without difficulty, 











and had received promises of several important 
papers, but he wished to impress upon the 
Institute that they ought not to be dependent 
on extraneous aid, but should look to them- 
selves for support. The youngest members 
might do something : the elder members could 
of course do much, and although their time and 
attention were doubtless much absorbed, they 
might surely find a moment of leisure to commu- 
nicate a point of experience. Even trifles in the 
aggregate become important. ‘There was one 
subject in connection with the well-being of 
the profession, on which he thought strongly, 
and would say a few words. The close con- 
nection with foreign countries, effected by im- 
proved facilities of communication, opened the 
way for the more free adoption of modes of 
decoration from abroad than heretofore, and he 
thought that the younger members of the pro- 
fession should bear this in mind, and not con- 
sider matters of fittings and adornments be- 
neath their notice. The architect who thinks 
his duty done, when the building is covered in 
and plastered, does wrong, and throws much 
into the hands of others, upholsterers, paper- 
hangers, and decorators, which ought to be 
decided on by himself. Moreover, continued 
the president, if the result be a failure, the 
blame, as a matter of course, falls on the poor 
architect, but if the contrary, the decorator takes 
all the credit. He was satisfied that architects 
acted unwisely who thought such matters be- 
neath their notice, and so did not give that study 
to them which was required. The architect, 
continued the president, must study many 
things. He had been invited, as president of 
the Institute, some time since, by the Lord 
Mayor, to meet the fellows of the Royal Society 
and the Royal Academicians (such were the 
words of the invitation); these represented 
science and art; and it occurred to him, when 
called on to return thanks on the part of the 
Institute, that the architect was the connection 
between the purely scientific man and the 
artist. ‘The man of science might be great in 
his department, and be quite ignorant of art: 
the supremest painter might know nothing of 
science ; but the architect who would be great 
must have a knowledge of both ;—science to 
found and construct; art to proportion, orna- 
ment, and produce beauty ; knowledge of mate- 
rials, their qualities and uses; acquaintance 
with the science of numbers; taste to produce 
fine forms and harmonious proportions. A 
skill in the use of colour sometimes did 
much for an architect, perhaps too much; 
he would mention a laughable instance. 
He was standing amongst the designs for the 
Nelson monument, when they were exhibited, 
contemplating one which pleased him less than 
many, when two ladies approached, and one 
of them, pointing to it, said, “Oh! how beau- 
tiful; I hope they will choose that. Look at 
the soldiers, Laura!’ ‘‘ Yes, Lucy,” said the 
other, “ but will the soldiers always be there?”’ 
Now Laura and Lucy represented a number of 
people in this world, and the incident served 


| to show how far a little bit of red sometimes 


went, His lordship added, he would not then 
occupy their attention longer than to say, that 
whatever difference of opinion there might be 
as to the governing regulations of the body, 
he trusted that, as all had one object, these 
would be sunk in an effort to extend still fur- 
ther the reputation of the Institute—already 
worthily known all over Europe. Let the 
maxim be “ bear and forbear.” 

Mr. Tite, who often contrives to find a 
rhyme to illuminate other people’s reason, 
said, there were two or three lines by Cowper 


$e 


which so fully set forth one point urged by 
the president, that he could not avoid quoting 
them. They were these :— 
‘* It is not timber, lead, and stone, 
An architect requires alone, 
To finish a fine building, — 
The palace were but half complete, 
If he could possibly forget 
The carving and the gilding.”’ 

Professor Donaldson announced that Signor 
Canina had sent the two first volumes of his 
great book on the “ Ancient Edifices of Rome,” 
saying, in the letter of thanks for the royal 
medal which accompanied the present, that the 
work was probably the largest now publishing 
during these troublous times in Europe, and 
on that account deserved some protection, 
The Signor added, that he hoped soon to pub- 
lish two other volumes, if the means did not 
fail him. A long list of other donations was 
announced, consisting principally of the trans- 
actions of other bodies, amongst which we 
were glad to find those of the Archeological 
Society of Athens, and to learn that it is still 
pursuing its useful labours, 

The Signor Antolini, architect, professor at 
the Academy of Fine Arts at Bologna; the 
Abate Antonio Magrini, and the Signor Miglio- 
ranza, architect, of Vicenza; the Signor Van- 
tini, architect, of Brescia ; and Mynheer J, B. 
Weening, architect, director of the academy at 
the Hague, were elected honorary and corre- 
sponding members. And Professor Cockerell, 
Mr. Bunning, and Mr. G. G. Scott, were pro- 
posed for election as fellows hereafter. 


This brought us to the paper of the evening, 
“ Remarks on the earlier and later Gothic 
Architecture of Germany,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Whewell, master of Trinity. 


It is of the greatest importance to the 
art that such men as Dr. Whewell should 
be led to apply their tutored minds to 
the elimination of guiding principles, and 
our best thanks are due to him for his 
contribution on this occasion. He came for- 
ward, he said, but as an amateur. To deter- 
mine the progress of styles, to trace their 
growth, seemed to him an important object, 
and to aid in this it was that he strove. De- 
ductions from the examination of existing 
monuments would not of themselves suffice,— 
these must be confirmed by reference to his- 
tory. He had already put forth the theory, 
founded mainly on the churches of the Rhine, 
that the leading features of Gothic architecture 
had grown out of the necessities of structure, 
and his object on this occasion was to carry 
his theory a little further, treating of the ten- 
dencies which had changed the character of 
buildings in the later Gothic period. He 
should be assisted in this by the works of 
some recent German writers, who had pursued 
the investigation to a considerable extent. 
The Rey. Dr. then proceeded to discriminate 
what he considered the three important prin- 
ciples concerned in the formation of the Gothic 
style, namely, the principle of frame-work ; 
the principle of tracery,—which he thought 
quite distinct from frame-work; and the 
principle of wall-work; but the inquiry 
was sufficiently subtle to prevent us from 
attempting to convey now a general notion 
of it in few words: we may perhaps be able 
to refer to it at greater extent hereafter. He 
spoke at considerable length of what he called 
the principle of upward growth. Speaking of 
unconstructive forms of the later Gothic, 
Dr. Whewell said that the outer portion of 
Strasburgh spire would not hold itself to- 
gether: the joints, as he had ascertained, were 
vertical, and could not stand; but there were 
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internal ribs rightly constructed, which really 
did the work. 

Mr. Tite said the suggestive character of the 
paper read gave it, in his eyes, great value. 
We were able now to copy details correctly, 
but we did not realize the principles which 
produced them ; this literal copying, indeed, 
was the sin of the day. If the principles of 
frame-work, wall-work, and spire-growth, had 
been kept in mind, some great mistakes in 
modern buildings would have been avoided. 
We should remember that Gothic buildings 
grew out of the wants of their time, and bore in 
all respects its impress. 
it was always the best suited for modern re- 
quirements : at all events, it should be adapted 
to new circumstances by thought and study. 

At the close of the evening a letter was 
read from Mr. Mocatta, asking advice as to 
the means of ridding a house of a great and 
increasing nuisance, the domestic ant. The 
annoyance is one of great magnitude in Lon- 
don, and applications are constantly being 
made to us to learn the best mode of getting rid 
of them.—The Dean of Westminster thought 
poison the only remedy.—Several members 
said they had failed in all endeavours to eradi- 
cate them.—Cajeput ‘oil and jalap have both 
been mentioned in our pages before now as 
being destructive to them. 


The evening passed pleasantly and har- 
moniously, and we will not run the risk of 
making the tone of our notice otherwise, by 
discussing now the report of the council, which 
is about to come before the members. 








ON THE PRESENT STATE AND PROS. 
PECTS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

MAny minds are now directed to the dis- 
covery of the defects in present architectural 
practice, and to their various remedies; but 
what is most encouraging, tongues and pens 
are growing bold on the subject. The ice is 
broken, and many, too timid before, will now 
bend their energies to the exposure of the 
various errors into which the art has been 
betrayed. ‘The important truth has at length 
been distinctly spoken, that we must have 
architecture of our own, suited to our climate 
and habits,—to our social and political posi- 
tion: and, as a natural consequence, the cul- 
tivation of the zsthetic faculty will again be 
considered essential to the architect, and ob- 
tain that attention in future to which it is 
entitled. 

And certainly, it is high time that the art 
should resume its place among the means of 
intellectual manifestation,—put itself into har- 
mony with the constitution of things, and pass 
into the regions of truth. It is high time that 
its professors should regain their mental inde- 
pendence, and take possession of their own 
place and time. Too long have we been dis- 
playing architecture out of unison with the 
spirit of the age, that finds no echo in the 
breasts of the present generation. Selections 
and combinations from ancient buildings, with- 
out reference to absolute grace or originality, 
with frequent sacrifice of what is required by 
the exigencies of our habits and climate, and 
the preservation of obselete features and orna- 
ments, which have no meaning that can now 
be read or understood, and in which, con- 
sequently, none can find pleasure, have been 
leading characteristics of the architecture of 
the present century. The architect has now 
been told that an acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of abstract beauty, as well as a know- 
ledge of the characteristics and chronology of 
styles, belongs to the true votary of the art; a 
cultivation of the imaginative and creative 
faculties, as well as those of delineation and 
construction ;—that his works, to be valuable, 
must be invested with a character of their 
own, not with one of a past day ;—that English 
buildings, in whatever style, should be a free 
outpouring of native feeling, and exhibit the 
natural bent of the author’s own mind, which 
should be learned in the principles of natural 


He did not consider | ‘ € 
| before mentioned, that is to say, confined to a 
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design, and imbued with all the beauty of the 
foregone. 

But the evils of the day cannot be traced 
exclusively to that devotion to the conven- 
tionality of a particular age to which I have 
alluded; as many late erections do not display 
even that freedom of thought that would con- 
sist, with the most slavish adherence in de- 
sign, to the style or manner of any period or 
place. Many churches, for instance, lately 
erected in various parts, seem a collocation of 
parts or masses of ancient edifices, brought 
together merely to afford an example of a 
certain date, and illustrate a step in the past 
progress of the art, without any respect to 
present or local circumstances. Now, it is 
possible for an architect, even restricted as 


given style, to produce a whole that would 
strike the beholder as an original production, 
and totally different to any extant work. 

England has had her independent school of 
architecture, and it will not be unprofitable to 
look back fora moment, and to search into the 
manner and practice of those who last upheld 
it. We have had men who, in their respective 
days, supported almost singly the reputation 
of England for this branch of art. They pro- 
duced works which their country calls its 
own, and some light is afforded us by their 
example. Inigo Jones, Wren, and Vanbrugh, 
we do not find fettering their genius to the 
style or manner of some single edifice in Italy 
or elsewhere; they took the elements of the 
classic styles, increased in richness by the 
Italians, and only imitated the latter in the 
broad principles upon which they worked in 
using them; preserving the freedom of their 
own minds, listening to the dictates of nature, 
and exercising reason, sentiment, taste, and 
judgment in the execution of whatever task 
they were appointed. 

These masters were not equal in taste. 
Wren and Vanbrugh were sometimes led into 
violations of natural propriety and the breach 
of laws which are of eternal obligation; but 
Inigo Jones, though beautiful and picturesque, 
can scarcely be charged with licentiousness, 
and when he visited Italy it was to imbue his 
mind with classic beauty and study Italian 
principle only. Wren had the difficult task, 
in reference to his churches, of providing fora 
new form of worship; and in many of them 
he has been eminently successful. His mode 
of adapting the classic or Italian detail to those 
Gothic forms and features which could not be 
dispensed with, evince his originality and inde- 
pendence of mind. The application of Italian 
detail to Gothic principles of composition had 
been made before his time by the Elizabethan 
builder; but his manner of doing it, in refer- 
ence to the towers and spires of his churches, 
show the master unfettered by precedent and 
example; and from the union of the two 
styles in this important feature of the English 
church has resulted some of the most beauti- 
ful objects that adorn the metropolis and other 
towns of the kingdom. Many of them are 
more or less deficient in the higher qualities of 
design and composition (concentration for in- 
stance), and exhibit too much of the monotony 
in form and character of the Chinese pagoda 
or Turkish minaret, but there are others which 
display the purest taste, though the best are 
but faint indications of that fairy magnificence 
that might be produced by the architect in 
whom is combined freedom of mind and fer- 
tility of imagination with purity of taste and 
solidity of judgment, if the style were taken up 
and pee in the present day. 

Of the striking beauty of which this union 
of principles is capable, I could instance as 
examples two or three of Wren’s steeples as 
deserving of distinct notice, would time and 
space permit; but one by Dean Aldrich, at 
All Saints Church, Oxford, is worthy of more 
particular attention, as possessing qualities 
which are generally wanting in works of the 
kind, and might serve as a good subject of 
study, Its parts are all admirably adjusted, 
and the architect that examines this steeple 
must be led to confess that the designer has 
hit the true proportion that should exist be- 
tween the tower and spire—a most important 
point in these structures, the difference of the 
classic proportion from that of the Gothic, in 
reference to this matter, being the chief thing 
to he observed. The great fault of the classic 
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those parts, the spires being too large in Most 
instances (a fault of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fielj.. 
the latter should be considerably smaller ., 
the base when springing from a classic tov 
than when surmounting the Gothic, 
sons which could readily be shown. 

We are not altogether in the dark with these 
examples before us; Inigo Jones has left 
works which have been renowned through 
Europe ; and Wren, in many of his churches 
has been eminently successful in evoking the 
spirit of the beautiful. He has produced 
works which properly belong to and charac. 
terize the age and country in which they were 
built; we behold him sdottiies the best ele. 
ments with which he was acquainted, and for 
which his genius was fitted, to respond to the 
call of his time. He took the best materials 
that time had bequeathed him, and worked 
truly with them, according to the lessons of 
nature and enlightened taste, duly influenced 
but not fettered, by precedent: not that his 
taste was always pure: my encomium is dj. 
rected to the mode in which he wrought, the 
independent manner in which he worked uy 
his materials, and the boldness which charac: 
terized his career, rather than to the uniform 
grace or merit of his productions. Vanbrugh 
worked in the same spirit, exercised the same 
broad principles, with similar success, in an. 
other department of the art. 

But other monitors might be summoned to 
yield their admonitions on this subject ; there 
are many old buildings in London and other 
ancient cities, in various styles, or in no style, 
and by architects unknown, that could, if we 
would heed them, yield very useful lessons as 
regards some important qualities of art. The 
buildings I allude to have very little pretension 
to architectural character, yet they evince 
truth, sincerity, and independence of mind, 
and mirror to us something of the true method 
of art. 

A glance at the great architects of Italy will 
not be less profitable than the review we have 
just made of our own. To their manner and 

ractice a great deal more of attention is pro- 
ably due, than has ever been paid. At the 
period of the revival, we find them exerting 
every faculty of mind; combining genius with 
energy and practical skill, to rescue the art 
from the thraldom of ignorance and barbarism 
into which it had sunk ; and at a later period 
their characteristic independence did not for- 
sake them. We find Palladio, Vignola, and 
others exercising the same energy and origi- 
nal and creative power that had characterized 
their predecessors. From all we know of Pal- 
ladio, he made the ancients the vehicles merely 
for the expression of his own thoughts and 
feelings, and moulded all that (ireece and 
Rome had left him to his own purposes. 
Through all obstacles we find him struggling 
to the illustration of his own ideas, unburthen- 
ing himself of the great image,—‘ the nymph 
of his soul.” How far he consulted the exact 
wants of his own times, is not for me to say; 
but his independent habit of mind, which ma- 
nifests itself everywhere in his works,—his 
manner of using the antique elements as mere 
words for the utterance of ideas, is certainly 
worthy of notice, and must be full of interest 
for the lovers of true art. His works stand 
out even at the present day, from all others, 
by the beautiful harmony of their parts and 
proportions, and evince, both in their con- 
struction and decoration, the most original and 
stirring genius of design. It was his convic- 
tion that the architecture of the ancients was 
of universal application, and might be com- 
pletely edagtel to the various circumstances 
of different ages and nations ; that such adapta- 
tion they themselves have authorized and 
suggested, in the modifications which may he 
discovered in their works. But let us look 
into the ancient art itself. What was the 
architecture of the Greeks? ‘A second na- 
ture,” says an eminent writer, “ made to work 
for social objects,—such was the architecture 
of the ancients;” and true art is the same to- 
day —a union of man’s feeling and imag!na- 
tion with the requirements of necessity ®n 
dictates of nature, with respect to climate, S0!', 
popular condition, and other circumstances. 
True art yields not up the reins to precedent. 
Man is the creator of the arts, and their great 
maxims and principles are written on his ow? 
breast. The Creator of the Universe may be 
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where man’s capabilities might begin to ope- 
rate in the way of art, and it is the duty and 
the privilege of the latter to take it up, and so 
continue it. ‘“ Art itself is nature,” as Shaks- 
yeare says; as nature, on the other hand, might 
be called the art of the Supreme Artist. Art 
is nature wrought in the alembic of the mind, 
and reproduced in brick, and stone, and wood; 
and the beauty of artistic creations is designed 
to have the same salutary influence upon the 
mind as the stream, the meadow, and the 
grove. : 

I have seen it remarked, that to some na- 
tions taste is denied,—which may be true, as 
nations might be pointed to in whose works 
or remains it would be impossible to trace the 
footsteps of the beautiful. This, however, 
cannot be said of ours. England, as I said 
before, had her independent school of archi- 
tecture. Why may she not again? Are the 
fountains of design exhausted? Is thought 
spent? Have Jones, Wren, and Chambers, 
worn out design and invention? To create is 
unquestionably the province of all the fine 
arts. If the power to create is exhausted, the 
artis defunct. Let its death be registered. 
Let the next paper on the subject in these 
pages be its funeral requiem. But he has 
meanly estimated the resources of nature, and 
of genius—her pupil and high priest, who 
would reply to these questions in the affirma- 
tive. Architecture can no more perish than 
poetry: they are alike indestructible: it is 
not in their nature to die: both have their 
resources in the human heart, and while that 
is unfathomed their immortality remains. The 
wish to create, to produce the unique, is in- 
stinctive in the human mind; and, though 
weak in many, in a chosen few it is ever 
active, while the power to gratify it is inherent 
also. By our improvement in physical and 
constructive science, the advantages of modern 
machinery, and the increase of natural mate- 
rials adapted to building, we have means of 
outstripping all past achievement,—of produc- 
ing grander effects, more magnificent forms 
and combinations, than ever embellished any 
ancient city. Never, in some respects, had the 
architect better opportunity,—never had he 
such abundance of elements for the realization 
of the beautiful put into his hand. All he 
wants is the power to use them; judgment to 
point out the right track ; and courage to pur- 
sue it. The credit due to the inventor of 
styles can never be his. Indeed, the arts arose 
so naturally and gradually out of circum- 
stances, that but little merit of the kind pro- 
babiy ever belonged to an individual. But 
there is still work for the very highest faculties 
of mind. Invention itself need not lie dor- 
mant in applying ancient architecture to our 
purposes; and, in applying it with our in- 
creased constructive resources, we may vie 
with Rome itself. The Greek architecture, for 
its own purposes,—that is to say, temple 
architecture,—is above criticism, at least at 
present, but its application by the Romans 
and moderns, at any period, is what we need 
not shrink from emulating. In the manifold 
materials which have come down to us, there 
are, I am convinced, graces yet slumbering un- 
disturbed, that but await the call of genius to 
come forth, In adopting any ancient or 
foreign style, we need not enter into its charac- 
ter as peculiar to the time and country of its 
origin, but merely use its elementary princi- 
ples with the same regard to our wants that 
its inventors paid to theirs. The modifications 
which we are called upon to make of ancient 
architecture, is nothing more than what would 
have been found amongst the Greeks them- 
selves, had their circumstances so far changed, 
or had new conditions arisen. Let us be their 
genuine successors, and make the same appli- 
cation of their principles that they would 
themselves, were they to live again, and exer- 
cise their art in the present country and time. 

The architecture of the Greeks, like its poetry 
and sculpture, bears exquisite traces of the 
creative faculty. It is the production of a 
people that spent a greater portion of their 
time in the free air, under the blue vault of 
heaven, in intimate communion with nature, 
than we, in our northern damps, may devote,— 
who studied nature, not only in the midst of 
the most beautiful scenery, in a most genial 
climate, but in an age of great literary deve- 
lopement. Of Greek art “ the Graces rocked 
the cradle, and Love taught her to speak.” 





The Greeks were far more susceptible of im- | 
pressions of the senses than the Romans, who | 
were less given to the poetic contemplation of | 
nature and the idealizing of her works. The 
Roman genius spoke more in colossal magni- 
ficence than in exquisite forms of beauty, like 
their predecessors and masters ; but the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks is a version of nature 
characterized by all the elegance and grace 
which they in everything displayed. Of archi- 
tecture so formed, so high-born, we cannot 
have too high a hope. ‘The writer of this 
essay cannot divest his mind of the impression 
that, notwithstanding all the praise lavished on 
it, the Greek architecture has never been duly 
appreciated, or had its capabilities of answering 
our modern purposes fully understood; con- 
sequently, that its beauties are but partially 
revealed, that there are untold parts yet to 
come, veins of beauty not yet explored, which, 
when called into play, will lead to results 
different from, and superior to, anything that 
now exist. ‘The Italians have done wonders, 
but greater things, he suspects, remain to be 
done, and may be achieved by us, if we work 
in the right spirit. 

Our duty, in reference to the antique archi- 
tecture, is thoroughly to investigate its prin- 
ciples, and to naturalize it in our own country, 
and these can both be done. But, sure I am, 
that its truthful and constant adaptation to 
new wants will result in the constant develop- 
ment of new beauties. New circumstances and 
conditions—the inevitable changes in the eco- 
nomy of mankind, will ever, while it conforms 
itself to them, extract from it new treasures of 
expression and power; and unique and happ 
combinations, beyond anything yet unveiled, 
may result, under a favourable concurrence of 
circumstances, from a natural and truthful 
manner of treating it. Besides, there are ad- 
vantages in the materials or elements them- 
selves. Whilst using a medium of expression 
in itself so transcendent, the designer may, as 
is said in the case of some languages, be 
carried, as it were, beyond his own horizon, 
and convey more to the heart of the spectator 
than he intended, exciting ideas beyond what 
he sought to embody in the design, which will 
again lead on to other and more brilliant 
imaginings. 

With such views, I do not participate in 
that feeling of hopelessness relative to the 
future destiny of architecture in England ex- 
pressed by some, nor agree with others, who, 
in the choice of a style, would give up the 
classic styles, and adopt some Romanesque 
version of them. The latter I would not agree 
to, even in favour of our native architecture. 
However proud of this last—however extensive 
may become its readoption in future — the 
classic styles in England will never be aban- 
doned. ‘There are those who would as soon 
pluck out an eye! As soon should we give 
up the literature as the architecture of the 
ancients. We are proud of Milton and Shak- 
speare; but who has dreamt of parting with 
Homer and Virgil? Instead of taking up 
some foreign modification, let us take up the 
pure styles themselves, and work out our own 
version of them.* SamueE. Hvuceins. 





THE COMPETITION QUESTION. 

You have blown the trumpet, Sir, and the 
blast has been heard; nay more, has been 
responded to, and by whom? the very power 
I foretold. Time, and plenty to boot, was given 
the “Institute” for arraying its forces, for 
dragging out and putting in order its rustyarms. 
But still the “lion slept;” and, like the lazy bird, 
it has lost the early worm. The Architectural 
Association prepared themselves as a “ body 
of reserve,” to allow the elder members to lead 
the “forlorn hope ;” and it now remains for 
them to storm the breaches, ‘hat their 
assault will be a successful one, there can be 
no doubt; let them proceed with singleness of 
heart, and the victory is certain. Many thanks 
to you, Sir, for this state of things. You have 
raised the banner, put yourself forward, and 
have gained the support of your readers. 

The following copy of a letter, received in 
reply to a request for particulars respecting the 
proposed new church at Hawes, is so different 
from the majority, that Iam induced to send 
it you for insertion in Tue Buttper, con- 








* To be continucd, 





vinced that you will willingly give publicity to 
a fair-looking example :— 
“ Hawes, Yorkshire. 

_ “Agreeably to your request, I send you par- 
ticulars respecting our proposed new church at 
Hawes. 

Hawes is a small market town situated in 
the upper part of Wensley Dale, in an exposed 
and hilly country. 

1. The stone is of an excellent description, 
about yt mile from Hawes; easy to quarry, 
and, as it is given, the only cost will be the 
getting, which may be 3d. per load (or if at so 
much per yard, 6d). 

2. Flags may be got two miles off, at about 
ls. per yard. 

3. The free stone probably will have to be 
brought 12 or 13 miles, about 3d. per foot. 

4. The slate will have to come from Kendal, 
28 miles (half the distance by rail), 50s, per 
ton; and will cover about 33 yards. 

5. Plastering costs about 3d. per yard. 

6. Lathing, about 1d. per yard. 

7. Walling, from 10d. to 1s. per yard. 

8. The wood will have to come 15 or 16 
miles. 

9. A place for an organ. 

Perhaps the church may have to be enlarged 
at some future time. 

We intend applying to the “ Incorporated ” 
and the “Ripon Diocesan” Church Building 
Societies ; they require the seats to be a cer- 
tain width, &c., which you may learn by their 
respective reports. I have not got any by 
me, but doubtless they may be easily procured 
I cece 





Tuomas LopGE. 


P.S. The usual commission will be given to 
the one whose design is selected ; but no pre- 
mium to any other. Plans to be forwarded on 
or before the 15th December, according to the 
advertisement.” 


Contrast the above, Sir, with that received 
from Bradford, respecting the new workhouse, 
and then you will duly estimate the difference. 


W. W. 

One correspondent suggests,—‘ That the 
selection of designs should not be made by 
the building committees who advertise for 
them, and that a society should be formed in 
London for this special purpose, with suitable 
accommodation provided for the reception and 
exhibition of designs, and having a secretary 
who will undertake the management of the 
society’s business. The society to be formed 
of the principal members of the profession 
residing in London and elsewhere, who shall 
be invited to co-operate in this plan for the 
protection of their junior brethren and the 
maintenance of their rights, and to put an end 
to the shameful system of partial dealing 
which encourages evil and shuts the door 
against true merit |” 








ENGINEERING REMUNERATION UNDER 
HEALTH BILL. 


In several towns the Public Health Bill is 
being gradually introduced. At Croydon, 
Taunton, Warwick, Worcester, and Carmar- 
then, local boards of health have been ap- 
pointed. In the first-mentioned towns officers 
have been elected,—at Worcester the appoint- 
ment of engineer has been postponed. 

At Warwick and Carmarthen the local 
boards have advertised for plans for the water 
supply, drainages, house improvements, &c. ; 
and in the former town, a premium of 50/. has 
been offered for the most approved plans for 
carrying out the entire works contemplated 
under the Health Bill, and which will pro- 
bably cost from 18,000/. to 20,000/., and yet 
they have the modesty to invite parties to 
design works to this amount, and receive, if 
successful, the munificent sum of 50/. for com- 
pensation, or about } per pent. on the esti- 
mated outlay. Why this sum would not even 
cover the expenses of the preliminary inquiry, 
with the inspector at 3/. 3s. per day, and his 
and other expenses attending it, while the 
more important works, the practical plans and 
the details, requiring even greater engineering 
ability and skill than the preliminary inquiry, 
are to be rewarded with the paltry sum above 
named, 

What engineer of standing and talent would 
undertake such works on such terms? Surely 
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it is necessary for engineers to bestir them- 
selves in support of their professional interests, 
and take warning by the fate of the architects, 
and not quietly submit to be ridden over 
roughshod by local boards or central autho- 
rities. 

The consequence of this niggardly system I 
can readily foresee. It will bring inexperienced 
men into the field, and it will result in defec- 
tive, if not useless work. At Carmarthen, the 
system is changed : they advertise for contracts, 
for the plans, &c., and the following are the 
particulars of the contract :— 


« A survey on a scale of 40 feet to the inch, 
showing streets, alleys, yards, houses, and all 
outhouses, privies, pumps, cesspools, drains, 
in fact every thing of a permanent character 
actually on the ground, with the depth of the 
sewers. 

A copy of ditto. 

Sections of all streets, yards, &c., and sewers. 


Water Supply.—Plans of land round reser- 
voir, about 15 acres, on 40 feet scale. Com- 
plete cross sections. ‘Trial pits to ascertain 
the character of the soil, and where clay for 
puddle may be obtained. 

Reservoir designs, drawings, and specifi- 
cations, showing the quantities of earthwork, 
fencing, brickwork and masonry, drains, filter- 
ing tank, &c., for reservoir of three acres. 

Main Piping. — Plans and specifications, 
showing depth, position, dimensions, and cost 
of laying the main pipes, fire plugs, &c., 
throughout the town. 

Sewerage.—Plans and specifications for a 
complete system of street sewers, gully grates 
and traps, outfalls, and paved gutters for 
removal of rain water. 

Private or House Improvements. — Water 
serving pipes, &c., drains, privies, or water 
closets, sinks, rain pipes, dust-bins, and yard 
paving, &c.” 

And then come the general conditions :— 

“A contract to be entered into, specifying 
the work to be done, and the price to be paid 
to be affixed to each item in the enclosed 
schedule ; also the time within which the con- 
tract is to be performed, and in case the terms 
are not duly performed, a pecuniary penalty to 
be imposed, guaranteed by sufficient secu- 
rity {!” 

And all this, forsooth, for probably the mu- 
nificent sum of something less than 50/., 
judging from the population, Carmarthen being 
about the same as Warwick. As you always 
make a gallant stand for the interest of the 
architects, pray with brotherly feeling spread 
your editorial mantle over the poor civil en- 
gineer. 





PROPOSED SITE FOR THE NEW BRIDGE 
AT WESTMINSTER — IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE NEIGBOURHOOD. 


By a misprint in our paragraph on this sub- 
ject a fortnight ago, the line of the proposed 
improvement is rendered somewhat unintelli- 
gible. It states, after describing the site of 
the new bridge and its approaches, “ It will be 
requisite to open Charles-street to the south of 
Great George-street ;” it should have been to 
the width of Great George-street, having an 
outlet to St. James’s-park ; the intention being 
to form, from the proposed site of the new 
bridge, a direct thoroughfare to St. James’s- 
park for the traffic going to Belgravia; thus 
leaving Great George-street more free as an 
access to the Houses of Parliament. 
opening of Charles-street to the required width, 
the south frontage for the national records 
depdt would be obtained ; and by the removal 
of the houses between Charles-street and 
Downing-street, ample space afforded for the 
entire structure, having the west side of King- 





Whitehall. 
communication would be by a wide road run- 
ning obliquely southward, and terminating 
opposite Astley’s theatre, and the west corner 
of Stamford-street, and another road, running 
northward, into Stamford-strect,as an approach 
to the South-Western Railway. 

Whatever may be the arrangement ulti- 
mately made, care must be taken not to lessen 
the value, unnecessarily, of private property. 

That the matter should be settled is most 
important for the owners of adjacent property. 
Some of our correspondents write very 


By the | 





oo ( 4- | the landing, in front of the entrance door. The 
Street for a frontage to the great street of | darker part of the engraving is intended to 
On the Surrey side, the line of | 
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anxiously on the subject, and assert, that if 
the decision be further delayed by the autho- 
rities, ruin will be the result to many. 

One says,—‘ Pray do not abandon this | 
subject, a large number of persons look to | 
you for assistance. 

“If any thing is to be left for us, the pro- | 
prietors of small estates, to perform, we must | 
be governed by this new measure, and, above | 
all things, should know as speedily as may be 
the fate of our future. Hitherto all has been | 
shrouded in darkness, and this has caused | 
much suffering and anxiety. In the name, | 
therefore, of all interested, particularly south of | 
the Thames, do not forget us.” 





ORNAMENT. 
PALACE VENDRAMINI CALERGHI, VENICE. 


Tue palace from which the above ornament 
has been drawn is called Palazzo Vendramini 
Calerghi; it is situated on the Grand Canal, 
Venice, and was built in 1483, at the expense 
of the Doge, Andrea Loredano, by the archi- | 
tect, Pietro Lombardo. It is one of the finest | 
of the Venetian palaces, and is an important 
specimen of the Cinque-cento period. In 1681 
it was sold to the Duke of Brunswick for | 
about 30,000/., and by the latter, not long | 
afterwards, to the Duke of Mantua. Since 
1844 it has become the residence of the Duchess 
de Berri and her son. 

The ornament which we here represent is on 


show that the ground is tooled to a rough sur- 
face, about one-sixteenth of an inch below the 
smooth face. 





New Markets, Doncastrer.—The statue 
of Ceres was elevated to its destined situation, 
on the summit of the blocking over the middle 
entrance of the principal front of this building, 
in the afternoon of fonday, the 5th inst., in 
presence of the Mayor and several of the cor- 
poration. The statue is from the chisel of 
Mr. Thomas Stenton, of Doncaster. The 
stone used is from the quarries of Roche Abbey. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Tue pews in the parish church of St. 
Peters, Mancroft, Norwich, are in an incon- 
venient state, and a desire has arisen for im- 
provement by substituting sittings of a more 
ecclesiastical character, and affording more ac- 
commodation. The incumbent and some of 
the churchwardens appear to take an active 
part in the promotion of this good work, 
which will require about 800/. to 1,000/., 
of which 220/. have been subscribed by 
parishioners and others. Several of the 
largest gas consumers in the city, says the 
Lincoln Times, “ having felt themselves 





| aggrieved that they should have to pay for 


the enlargement of the company’s works, from 
time to time, in addition to 10 per cent. " 
annum upon the subscribed capital, have hel 


a meeting, at which it was agreed that the 


company should be respectfully requested to 
lower the price to 5s. per 1,000 feet. ‘This 
memorial, although signed by 110 gas con- 


| sumers, was not deemed worthy of a reply; 
| consequently, at another meeting, held on 


Wednesday last, it was unanimously resolved 
to form a new company, with a capital of 
1,600 shares of 51. each. This proposal has 
been most warmly responded to by gas con- 
sumers, and arrangements are in progress 
which will accomplish the object sought for 
without the aid of an Act of Parliament, and ere 
the winter closes, the present company will 6 
relieved of some of their dissatisfied consumers. 

The maximum price, it is estimated, will not 


| be more than 2s. 6d. per 1,000 feet.——The 


parish minister and other authorities of Little 
Maplestead are engaged in an endeavour © 
restore this edifice, which is regarded with 
veneration as one of the four round — 
remaining in England, built by the Knig m 
Hospitallers, the others being the _— 
Church, and the round churches at Cambri + 
and Northampton. The #Mstoration se 
north aisle of Kemerton Church has just -_ 
completed. The nave, chancel, and south aisle 
were formerly restored by Archdeacon herp 
at a cost of nearly 5,000/. The present a?" 
has been rebuilt by Captain Hopton. 
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except the tower. The whole of the restora- 


tions have been carried out according to the | 
design of Mr. Carpenter, in the Early 


Decorated style. ‘The roof and walls are 
all of stone,—the former in thin lamine. The 
material, however, it is feared, will not be very 
durable. The chief window of the chancel 
represents the crucifixion ; there is also a 
stained window in the south aisle. The roof, 
interiorly, is an open one of timber; and the 
stalls, &c., are carved. Most of the wood- 
work is oak. The north aisle is not yet pewed. 


——On Saturday week the foundation stone | 
of a new school-house was laid at Wimborne, | 


for the Queen Elizabeth Grammar School 
boys. The school and masters’ houses are to 
be in the Tudor style, and they stand on the 
old site. A mural monument to Richard 
Davies, Bishop of St. David’s nearly three 
centuries ago, has been sculptured by Mr. E. 
Davies. ‘The prelate is represented with a pen 
and lexicon, intended to denote the process of 
translating. The new church of Ganerew, 
near Monmouth, was consecrated on Thursday 
week before last. ‘The old church had fallen 
to decay, and the widow of the late Major 
Marriott offered funds for a new structure, 
as the best possible monument to the memory 
of her husband. Myr. Pritchard, who is en- 
gaged in the restoration of Llandaff Cathe- 
dral, is the architect employed. ‘he edifice is 
in the transition style, between Karly English 
and Decorated. The cost exceeds 1,500/.—— 
The main building destined for the cattle-show 
in Lower Essex-street, Birmingham, will be 
320 feet long, and 100 feet wide, with sub- 
divisions. ‘The area will be surmounted with 
a roof in one span, with a cupola running the 
whole length of the building, 6 feet above the 
roof; and there will also be thirty-eight large 
sky-lights in the roof, The building will be 
lighted throughout with gas. ‘The ground is 








being enclosed under the superintendence of | 





Mr. Samuel Briggs. St. Jude’s Church, 
Moorfields, Sheffield, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid on Monday week, will be erected 
from a design by and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Mitchell. The style will be Early 
English, and the plan will form a cross, con- 
sisting of nave, 36 feet by 19 feet; transepts, 
19 feet by 12 feet; chancel, 24 feet by 19 feet; 
aisles on each side of nave and chancel, 12 feet 
wide. At the intersection of base and chancel 
with the transept an octagon lantern tower, 19 
feet by 19 feet, will be introduced, surmounted 
by a spire in wood covered with zinc plates. 
This tower and spire will rise 120 feet, afford- 
ing light to the centre of the church. The 
bell-turrets will be at west end of nave. From 


the description, the arrangement would seem | 


to follow that of Mr. Godwin’s church at 
Brompton. The chancel will be laid in a plain 


pattern of Minton’s tiles; and the pulpit (the | 


steps to which will wind round one of the tower 
pillars) will be in Roche Abbey stone. The 
church will accommodate 600 persons on the 
ground-floor, and 350 adults and children in 
galleries———The Shefield Times has been 
authorized to present its readers with a detailed 
report on the main features of the drainage 
scheme for the town, lately noticed in Tue 
Buitper. The two main sewers, or great 
drains, with all their adjuncts, are estimated 
by Messrs. Harrison and Holmes to cost 
11,3041. The dam, tanks, &c., for precipitating 
it in a deodorized state, would be a separate 
expense, amounting to 8,070/., made up of— 





land, 1,9332.; dam, sump, tanks, &c., 2,253/. ; 
engines and machinery, &c., 3,000/.; engine- | 


houses, cottage and offices, &c., 500/.; inci- 
dentals, 384/.—— A Downham Market corre- 
spondent intimates to us that this town was 
lighted with gas for the first time on 5th inst. 
The works just completed have been under the 
superintendence of Mr. Child, of Southwold. 
The present charge is 8s. 4d. per 1,000 feet, to be 
measured by the company’s meters alone. 
Stow Bardolph Church, two miles from Down- 
ham Market, is now being restored by Mr. 
Raphael Brandon, architect. Several paintings 
were found on the walls. A new doorway is 
about to be put into Downham Church, south 
side of chancel. The buyers of the great 
bell at York Minster, astonished at the con- 
tinued silence of their protégé, memorialized 
the Dean and Chapter lately on the subject, 











according to the Gateshead Observer, praying | 


that it might be used in striking the hours— 


fay = 
whole edifice is now considered to be complete | 
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a . d o . . | 
the dwellers in the cathedral yard assuring their 


reverences that their ears would not be annoyed 
by the sound. ‘The prayer was granted; but 
with this proviso— That each residentiary be 
considered at liberty to stop the striking of the 
bell in the night during his residence, if the 


same be found an annoyance to himself or to | 





any of his family.” ‘The Woods and Forests 
have served notices claiming the land taken in 


Passage Railway Company, and have written 
to say that a valuator is instructed to come 
over and value the property for their lordships. 
The corporation of Liverpool, too, have com- 
pleted a compromise with them by consenting 
to pay to their credit a sum of 160,000/. for 
land they took in from the river there. On 
Wednesday week before last the neighbourhood 
of Meath-street and Thomas-street, Dublin, 
was alarmed by the unexpected fall of two 
houses, Nos. 1 and 2, Hanbury-lane, occupied 
by a crowded population of poor tenants. 
Three persons passing were unhappily crushed 
beneath the falling mass. The inmates were, 
with few exceptions, all injured, some fearfully 
bruised and cut. 








BISHOP STILL’S ALMSHOUSE, WELLS. 
THe south-eastern elevation of the almshouse 
at Wells, given in your last number but one, is 
stated to be that of Bishop Still, which is not the 
case. It was founded by Mr. Walter Brick as an 





1638. ‘The almshouse which bears the name of 
Bishop Still is opposite the west end of Brick’s 


abuts upon the corner of it. Still’s almshouse 

is a very plain building (for six inmates), 

| having three doorways, over each of which is a 

| freestone slab, containing (in the three) the 
following inscription :— 


IOHN STILL LATE LORDE BISHOP OF THIS SEA 
FOR THE PRETVAL RELEEFE OF THE POORE OF 
THIS HOSPITAL GAVE 500" WHERWITH 


NATHANIEL STILL ESQR HIS SONNE PVR- 
CHASED THIS HOVSE FOR 6 POORE MORE 
TO THE OTHER 24 POOR AND 
FAITHFVLLY PEORMED- HIS 
WILL IN THIS CHARITABLE 
ANNO DNt 1614. 


FATHERS 
WORKE 


The almshouse, therefore, was purchased and 
converted to its present use. Bubwith’s alms- 





Brick’s, and has, during the last few years, 
been partly rebuilt, and the interior re-arranged, 
thereby affording greater space and comfort 
for the inmates. ‘The chapel at the east end 
has lately been restored, and the east window 
filled with stained glass, in which are em- 
blazoned the arms of the city as owners of the 
building ; the arms of Bishops Bubwith, 
Still, and Willes, as donors, and the figure of 
| St. Andrew from the seal of the dean and 
chapter, as also the arms of the present bishop, 
as patrons. ‘The borders and quarries are 


copied from Bishop Still’s library windows | 


over the cloisters. The pews will be restored 
in accordance with the original ones. The 
public are indebted to the zeal and exertions of 
Mr. Edmund Davies, the governor, for these 
restorations, he having taken upon himself to 
procure subscriptions for carrying out the 
same. H. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A MEETING of the Oxford Architectural 
Society was held at Oxford on the 24th ult. ; 
the Rev. W. Sewell in the chair. Among 
other communications, a letter was read from 
the parish priest of Broughton Gifford, stating 
that an inscription in Lombardic characters 
had been discovered in one of the church bells, 
and requesting advice as to the best method of 
taking an impression of the same, and he had 
been advised to use warmed gutta percha, 
which, when allowed to cool, would form a 
mould from which a cast might be taken in 
plaster. 

It was announced that a second series of 
elementary lectures on church architecture 
were in contemplation. Mr. J. H. Parker read 
a paper on the chief points of difference be- 
tween the Early French style and the Early 
| English style of Gothic architecture. The 
French churches of the thirteenth century are 
| generally much more lofty than the English 








churches of the same period; and, in conse- 
quence, the buttresses are much more massive 
and important, and in the flying buttresses 
there are generally two arches, one over the 
other. The pillars are also much more heavy 
than the Early English pillars, and are fre- 
quently plain round masses, with classical 
capitals, and bases resembling the usual late 


i _Norman base. The early French churches 
from the river by the Cork, Blackrock, and 


almshouse for decayed burgesses in the year | 


almshouse, and the doorway in your engraving | 


have almost invariably an apse at the east end, 
and the windows of the apse are usually lancet- 
shaped, while the side windows are of two 
or more lights, with folial circles over them. In 
England, the east end is usually flat, with 
either three lancet windows, or a large window 
with foliated circles in the head, and single 
lancet windows on the sides. A particular 
early kind of tracery is used much more 
abundantly in France than in England, and 
apparently a few years earlier. 

The president stated, that a plan had been 
discovered for warming churches with gas, by 
means of which all flues and smoke were 
avoided. 

Mr. Parker mentioned an ancient fire-place 
of the fifteenth century in a church at 


| Salisbury, the chimney of which was carried 


up a buttress. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Fourteen brick arches of a viaduct in 
course of construction, near Preston, by Mr. 
M‘Cormick, for the East Lancashire line to 
Preston, fell suddenly a fortnight ago, “ in 
consequence of the Ribble having overflowed 
its banks from the recent heavy rains.” ‘Iwo 
men were on the works at the moment, but 
both escaped. One jumped to the ground 
from a height of 30 feet, yet escaped unhart. 
The resident engineer, Mr. Sturges Meek, 
writing to the Albion says—* I have this day 


| examined these works, and find that the acci- 


dent is not to be attributed to any fault in the 
execution of the fallen portion of the viaduct, 
but to the sub-contractors having, in the ab- 


| sence of any authority, withdrawn the centres 


| ther with others on each side of them.”’ 


} 


from some of the arches before the mortar was 
properly set; the effect of the late heavy rains 
upon which has been to bring them down, toge- 





| On Wednesday week the temporary viaduct 


| over the river Calder was much damaged, it 


house, called the “old almshouse,” adjoins to | 








is said, by the heavy flood of the previous 
night. The water, by washing over the ma- 
sonry of the newly-commenced stone bridge, 
a little above, and intended to replace the 
temporary viaduct, had so loosened and dis- 
placed the gravel in the bed of the river, at the 
foot of the piling, that several of the piles were 
thrown out of the perpendicular, and the whole 
fabric was much injured, and became insecure 
even for foot passengers. A foot-bridge, 3 feet 
in breadth, has since been constructed, and a 
new bridge for the railway is far advanced. 
A reduction, it is said, of some 10,0002. or 
12,000/. will be effected this half-year in the 
locomotive expenses of the southern division of 
the London and North-Western line. It is 
thought by some, says /erapath, that this is a 
favourable time for Railway Companies to pur- 
chase up their shares in the market, with sur- 
plus receipts or profits. Thus a Company 
whose shares are at an equivalent discount, 
could buy a million of capital for, say 500,000/., 
and so for half a million, reduce the capital re- 
ceiving dividend by a million, in other words, 
save half a million for the benefit of the legiti- 
mate ho'der. The Chinese Exhibition is to 
be removed by rail, from Hull to Newcastle 
and Edinburgh, on a plan matured by the pro- 
prietor, and at a cost one-sixth only of the 
sum necessary in the usual way by horses 
on the old roads, sixty of which, at a 
cost of 900/. would have been requisite. 
An experimental trip has been made with 
one half of the collection. The entire train 
will consist of an engine and tender, with 
seventeen gigantic exhibition vans, suspended 
between eighteen trucks, and followed by a 
first and a second-class carriage, with horse- 
boxes and luggage-waggon. Lach van is 
about 11 feet 3 inches high, and 9 feet 3 
inches broad. Their average length is about 
20 feet—two of them being about 25 and 
others 18. The tops will be 12 feet above the 
upper edge of the rails, between which and 
the bottom of the vehicles will be a space of 9 
inches. Each van will be supported by four 
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iron rods, one at each corner, attached by 
joints to hinges secured to the bottom of the 
frame of the van. ‘The entire length of 
the train will be one-eighth of a_ mile. 
We believe this is the first time any such 
exhibition has been conveyed by rail.—— 
Mr. J. W. Hackworth, son of one of the late 
Mr. Stephenson’s competitors for the locomo- 
tive premium run for at Rainhill some twenty 
years since, now offers, in the Mining Journal, 
to contest the palm with Mr. Stephenson, in 
the construction and economy of modern 
locomotives, with the view of testing the 
limits of the present possible reduction in the 
expense of working them. 





with great ceremonial, on Thursday in week 
before last, by the Lord Lieutenant and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, and other members of 
the Irish Government. ‘The Lord Licutenant 
knighted the company’s chairman after dinner. 
Trains have begun to run right into and 
out of the more central terminus of the Cale- 
donian extension line, at Buchanan-street, 
Glasgow. ‘The wooden erections used as yet 
as offices, however, are not quite finished. A 
goods station has been reared of brick at a 
short distance. The whole area for buildings 
is not less than 15 acres. ‘The line enters on 
a level with the street, the high arches level 
with the Garnkirk line having been entirely 
removed though nearly completed. ‘This ex- 
tension line is that on which the tunnel under 
the Monkland canal and over the tunnel on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow line has been 
constructed. This tunnel is 400 yards in 
length. The arch is formed of bricks, a mix- 
ture of fire and common clay, and an inverted 
arch has also been formed below the rails of 
same material. The brick lining, which is 
continuous throughout the length of the 
tunnel, forms an elliptical arch, similar to that 
of a common sewer. About the middle of the 
tunnel an eye has been opened, perhaps for 
ventilation, as the tunnel being quite straight 
a stream of light passes through it. Consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in this part of 
the work, by the breaking in of water from the 
canal above. On emerging from the tunnel at 
the west end, the line is carried between two 
walls of massive masonry of about 300 yards 
in length, and averaging 40 feet in height. At 
the west end of the walls they are 8 feet, and 
at the east end 10 feet in thickness, with but- 
tresses behind. In order to prevent this high 
embankment from pressing on the roof of the 
Edinburgh tunnel, arches have been formed 

1 each wall of nearly 70 feet span, thus throw- 
ing the weight of this tremendous wall upon 
the solid earth on each side of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow tunnel. ‘The expense of this 
portion of the work must have been enormous. 
‘The works have been executed under the in- 
spection and superintendence of Mr. Timperly. 
‘The number of persons employed on the 
railways of the United Kingdom, according toa 
recent return, are 52,688, on 4,252 miles, with 
1,321 stations open for traffic, and 188,177 on 
2,958 miles in course of construction. On the 
former there are 95 engineers, and on the latter 
405; on the former 1,752 engineimen and 1809 
firemen. The papal triumvirate, says the 
Railway Times, have decided that the rail- 
way to Naples is a useless scheme, ‘ tending to 
inundate Rome with worthless foreigners ;’ 
they have, therefore, definitively suspended the 
works, and thereby thrown thousands out of 
employment.— This is how cardinals en- 
courage railways, 














CARVED CHIMNEY-PIECE, 
MR. HOPE’S HOUSE, PICCADILLY. 

In our account of Mr. Hope’s mansion in 
Piccadilly, we mentioned with praise the 
chimney-piece in the small dining-room next 
Down-street. The accompanying engraving 
is a representation of it. ‘The material is the 
pierre de tonnerre,—a_ fine-grained stone, 
which exhibits sharply every touch of the 
chisel, and it is the work of a very clever 
chisel which it has here to show: the fruit and 
flowers around the circular opening, intended 
for a dial, are beautifully executed. 

The panels are filled in with varied marbles, 
—marbre de Languedoc, Vert de Mer, &c.; with 
which, also, the front slab is inlaid, 

The upper panel igs intended to receive a 
painting. 


The Great | 
Southern and Western Irish line was opened, | 
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CARVED CHIMNEY-PIECE, Mr. HOPE'S HOUSE, PICCADILLY. 


Messrs, DUSILLION ann DONALDSON, Anrcuirects, 
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LECTERNS FROM BAS-RELIEF, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 












































LECTERNS. 


Tue two small reading desks or lecterns are 
copied from the sculptures which ornament 
the spandrils of the tomb of Archbishop 
Meopham, at Canterbury Cathedral. The 
tomb is early Edward the Third’s style, 
and it is one of the finest in the cathe- 
dral. Ancient representations of church fur- 
niture are always valuable, and the two 
here shown are well worthy of notice. 
Ancient small lecterns are common enough in 
our churches, but we have no specimen left of 
a large one, like that in our example, intended 
apparently for a whole company of priests. In 
Mr. Roberts’s Spanish sketches one such is 
represented, in the view of the chapel of the 
nunnery at Carmina during the service of the 
vigils by the sisterhood. R. 








FORMATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
ROADS FOR GREAT TRAFFIC. 





Some time since a series of questions on 
the subject of pavings were sent to the City of 
London Commissioners of Sewers, by the 
— Sanitary Commission, and were 
replied to by Mr. W. Haywood, the surveyor 
to the City Commissioners. Some of the 
replies give information which may be gene- 
rally useful. 

‘The City Commission are said to have 
tried almost every description of carriageway 
pavement: they progressed from the common 
pebble paving with which London was origin- 
ally paved, through stones 8 inches, 6 inches, 
and of nearly every width; they have had stones 
8 inches wide, and from 10 inches to 20 inches 
in length (superficial dimensions), and they 
have now down in the public way a specimen 
of pavement, of which the stones are but about 
3 inches by 5 inches, or 3 inches by 4 inches 


(superficial dimensions). They have laid in | 
their streets granite from Guernsey, San, 
Devonshire, Cornwall, Leicestershire, and | 
Scotland, and given macadamized roads and | 
wooden pavements a fair trial, with the view of 
determining the important question of which 
was the best and cheapest pavement. 
“ It is rather difficult to say which is the | 
best, taking into consideration these somewhat | 
antagonistic qualities, for that paving which is | 
composed of the largest stones is the cheapest 
in first cost and of the greatest durability (I | 





expense in the maintenance of streets paved 
with these small stones, it is obviously desir- 
able to lay down stones of as large a dimension 
as the requisite safety to the carriage traffic 
will admit of, and the City Commission are 
now laying down in some leading thorough- 
fares 4-inch cubes with certain limitation in 
length (this size not having hitherto been laid 
to any extent), to enable them to judge of the 
value of a pavement formed of such sized 
stones. 

The granite which has for the most part 


do not allude to the difference of granite), but been used is Aberdeen, and has hitherto been 
is the least safe for carriage or equestrian | deemed the best, taking into account the 
traffic, and that which is formed of stones of | various heads of first cost, durability, and 
small superficial dimensions, and is the dearest | absence from slipperiness.” 

in first cost and the least durable, is the safest | Theoretically, the paving with the least 
for carriage traffic. The 3-inch cubes at present | quantity of joint is most easily kept clean ; 
down in many of the principal City streets are | but no increased difficulty appears to be felt 
but an introduction of late years, and it will | in practice in keeping pavements of 3-inch 
yet take the experience of a few more years to | cubes clean than in keeping pavements of 
determine their durability and cost of main- | 6-inch cubes clean, although there is double 
tenance relatively to the larger stones (that of | the amount of joint in one than in the other. 





the larger stones being pretty accurately ascer- 
tained). It is probable they will be a greater | 
expense taking them over a term of years, but | 
they form by far the safest pavings which have | 
yet been laid down, and have given the most | 
satisfaction to the public, both equestrian and 
pedestrian. Taking then the question in all 
its bearings, I should say that the narrow 
or 3-inch stones, with certain restrictions in 
length, being the safest pavement, is the best 
paving for carriageways of large towns and of 
great traffic, even although its cost should be 
greater (within certain limit); for any slight 
additional cost must be more than saved to the 
public by the decreased strain upon horses, 
the diminution of wear and tear of vehicles, 
and the general comfort experienced by all. 

At the same time I may remark, that as 
there will in all probability be an increased 





A tramway keeps cleaner than a pavement 
wholly composed of the ordinary paving 
stones, as it partakes in character of the flag 
footway pavements. 

“The ease with which pavements are kept 
clean greatly depends upon their state of re- 
pair; a pavement in good condition, with an 
even surface, can be cleansed with hut little 
labour, whereas, a pavement in a bad state it 
is difficult to keep in a state of proper cleanli- 
ness ; refuse, water, &c., &c., if thrown upon 


the one will be speedily removed, by finding - 


its way to the street gullies; but if upon the 
other, the depression and irregularities in sur- 
face retain it until removed by manual labour ; 
in fact, if a pavement is in a very bad condi- 
tion, it is impossible to keep it clean with any 
ordinary care or attention.” 

The first cost of the different kinds of pave- 
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ment varies considerably according to the na- 
ture of the pavement laid down, both as respects 
size of stone and nature of granite, and also 
according to the price of granite in the market. 
They may be estimated at from 11s. to 17s. 
per yard, superficial, if formed of stones 9 in- 
ches deep. 

The average of the cost of the repairs of 


thirty-six streets may be taken at about one | 


penny per yard per annum up to the period at 
which it was estimated. 


The stones of these carriageways were | 
9 inches deep, 6 inches wide, and from 9 to | 
15 inches long; this, therefore, will not give | 


the probable amount of charge for annual 


reparation of the pavements (of 3-inch cubes) | 


now laid in the City of London. : 
The usual material for footpaths is York 


stone, the thickness usually laid down is | 
3 inches, its cost has varied from about 6s. to | 


6s. 6d. per yard. 


(Nov. 10, 1849. 
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WATER PIPES. 








The average cost of reparation of the foot- | 


ways of Coleman-street, Bread-street, Fen- 
church-street, Fleet-street, Lombard-street, | 
Tower-street,—Great and Little, and Wood- | 
street, taken over the period of the whole | 
time they were lying in the streets, is about | 
one penny per yard per annum.” 





WROUGHT-IRON WATER PIPES. 


I oBseERVE in your number for Oct. 27th 
a letter from Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and 
Co., on the above subject, and as the state- 
ments therein are entirely erroneous, and cal- 
culated to doa valuable patent (of which I 
hold a share) considerable injury, may I beg 
the favour of being permitted to put the mat- 
ter in its true light. There are two patents for 
wrought-iron pipes in this country, as well as 
in France; viz., M. Ledru’s and M. Chame- 
roy’s; and that the public may have an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the intrinsic value of each, 
I will endeavour to show in what each con- 
sists. M. Ledru’s system consists in drawing 
a plate of charcoal iron, by a machine, to any 
length up to 10 or 12 feet, in section, of a cir- 
cular form, with its edges curved in, as at A, 
while another piece of charcoal iron, of the | 
same length, having been drawn of the form | 
as at B, is by a third operation drawn into the | 
pipe, as at C, by which process they are so 
firmly rolled together that they become almost 
one entire piece of iron. The pipe thus manu- | 
factured possesses these advantages, viz., that | 
it is entirely closed throughout its whole | 
length, without a single break, and is capable | 
of resisting any strain, either from the interior 
or exterior. These pipes, when made, are gal- 
vanized, the ainc running into and entirely | 
filling up the smallest interstices that by any | 
accident may occur, and the outer seam is then | 
soldered the entire length, which, although 
considered perfectly unnecessary, is done as | 
an additional security. M.Chameroy’s system | 
(vide patent) originally consisted in cutting | 
out of plate iron a series of dovetails, at certain 
distances, and bending the plate into a circular 
form, and then, by solder, endeavouring to fix 
these dovetails in their places, vide D; but as 
this scheme proved a failure it was abandoned, 
and the present makers of M. Chameroy’s 
patent in England only rivet the pipes with 
small rivets at certain distances, as at E, and, 
I believe, then solder down the joint, which 
system I humbly conceive is no patent at all, 
and that any one would be at liberty to make 
pipes in this manner. M. Chameroy’s system 
also includes the covering of the pipe, when 
made, with bitumen; this is also common to 
M. Ledru’s system, so that, in this respect, the 
one has no advantage over the other. Messrs. 
H. and M. D. Grissell are the manufacturers 
of M. Ledru’s patent in this country, which 
system unfortunately happens to be an oppos- 
ing one to that of M. Chameroy. Each pipe 
as made by Messrs. Grissell is, before delivery, 
proved with its joint complete, to a pressure of 
water equal to a column of 300 feet, but the 
pipe will of course always bear considerably 
more before fracture. It also, from its pecu- 
liar form of abutting joint (thereby keeping its 
perfect circle), will bear a loaded waggon to be 
drawn over it, and is guaranteed equal to any 
cast-iron pipe, when placed in the same situa- 
tion as pipes usually are. I am not aware to 
which system the article in your valuable paper 
of the 29th September last refers, but I have 
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the permission of the Messrs. Grissell to say | 
that they will have much pleasure in showing | 
you the manufacture, and in proving my asser- | 
tions to their fullest extent, should you favour | 
their manufactory with a visit. However, in | 
answer to Messrs. Fox and Co.’s letter, I can, 
as one of the proprietors of the patent, affirm | 
that M. Ledru has not had to pay any damages | 
to M.Chameroy for infringements, and, as far | 
as I recollect, the trial in question went against | 
M. Chameroy, and not M. Ledru. 

I am quite willing to prove, by experiment, 
that, first, M. Ledru’s pipes are equal to the 
external as well as the internal pressure. 
Look at the two sections A and E, and let any | 
practical man say which is most likely to sus- 
tain pressure. Second, the pipes made accord- 
ing to M. Ledru’s system do not depend upon 
being soldered ; it is only an additional security. 
Third, whatever liability there may be of the 
outside coating of asphalte being destroyed— 
of which I think there is very little chance— 
the liability is equal in both systems, as each 
party covers his pipes with bitumen if desired. 
As we galvanize all our pipes, we consider this 
coating of bitumen quite unnecessary, except 
in some very peculiar situations, and we do | 
not advise our friends to incur this additional | 
cost. Our pipes are made from half an inch | 
diameter upwards, and are equally applicable 
for household purposes as for the purpose of 
drainage and water pipes. Messrs. Fox and 
Co.’s agent for their pipes is, I think, quite in 
error in “ confirming their impression,” how- 
ever strong that impression may be, relative to 
the defects alluded to. I am informed that, 
instead of M. Chameroy having to complain of | 
infringements, it is M. Ledru who has had to | 
complain, Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co.’s 
opinion with respect to M. Ledru’s system 
being “ valueless,” is, however, of little im- | 
portance. I need only say that I do not fear 
my pipes will suffer anything by being placed 
alongside those of any maker in the kingdom. 
The question that the public will have to settle 
is—who can produce the best pipe at the least 
cost? 

As regards the screw joint, of which Messrs, | 
Fox and Co., with so much emphasis, say that 
“their screw joints are not soldered on like | 
Ledru’s, but are cast (?) upon the body of the | 
pire, in such a manner as not to be liable to | 

e detached ;”—true, they are not soldered on 
like Ledru’s, but they omit to mention that 
the metal of which these said joints are com- 
posed so nearly assimilates to solder itself, that | 
no practical difference can be discovered; | 
whereas the joints I recommend are made | 
either of cast-iron, or of malleable cast-iron, | 
which is as strong as wrought-iron itself, 


' alone to test their value.* 


| Chelmsford. 


' gold, 











to the pipes, and afterwards soldered as well. 
My object is not to depreciate Messrs. lox 
and Co.’s pipes—they are fair pipes; but I 
cannot submit to their assertions without 
asking the public to judge which of the two 


| systems is the best—M. Chameroy’s or M. 


Ledru’s; and I think Messrs. Fox would have 
shown much better taste had they not so freely 
made use of a competitor’s name to raise the 
value of their own article. In conclusion, I 
can only say that I will guarantee every one 
of my pipes for the term of seven years, when- 
ever required to do so, and thus allow time 
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HMisceilanea. 


Bits or THE Past.—A portion of Roman 
walling, we are told, has been discovered in 
“The walls exposed are 3 ft. 
thickness, and 4 ft. 8 in. in depth, and are 


formed of Roman bricks about 12 in. by 11 
. (of which there are twenty rows), mixed with 
fragments of curved roof-tiles, similar in form 





to those now used on Italian villas.” At 
Llando, Wales, the miners have broken into 
a cavern supposed to have been formed in 
Roman times: benclies, stone hammers, &c., 
were found, At Richborough, according to 





| the Literary Gazette, the outer wall of a very 


extensive amphitheatre has been discovered 


‘and traced by Messrs. C. R. Smith and Rolfe. 


La Presse mentions the discovery, on the 
walls of La Sainte-Chapelle, adjoining the 
Palace of Justice, Paris, of a rude painting of 
the thirteenth century, on a preparation of 
It was hidden under three coats of 
yellow chalk, and represents the annunciation. 
The figures are about 4 ft. (French) in height, 
and consist of an angel presenting a branch of 
lily to the Virgin, who holds a book in her 
hand. Above is a medallion of the Virgin, 
with the infant Jesus on her knees, and two 
angels offering incense.——A marble statue, 
almost entire, and supposed to represent either 
Apollo or Meleager, has been found during 





_ excavations that are being made for antiquities 


in Rome. 

GaLvANizep Iron Company.—We have 
been requested to correct the misapprehension 
of a contemporary relative to this company, 
quoted in our last. The manager, Mr. Tup- 
per, states that the affairs wound up were 
those of the old company, and that the present 
company are fully prepared to develop the 
process to the utmost. 








* Having now allowed both parties to state their case, 


| any further communication can appear only as an advertise- 


These joints are then galvanized, rivetted on | ment,—Ep. 
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Prosectrep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 17th instant, for 
rebuilding the Corn Exchange at Ipswich; 
by 10th December, for the work required to 
be done in building a new bridge of stone over 
the river Weaver at Frodsham, and making 
road approaches to same; by a date not speci- 
fied, for the erection of the Deptford Literary 
Institution ; by 15th inst., for the works to be 
done in erecting and completing a dispensary 
and dwelling-house adjoining the Ratcliff 
workhouse; and by 12th, for shifting 25,000 
cubic yards of spoil on the Monkland Canal. 
IMPROVEMENT OF DWELLINGS IN LAM- 
BETH.—The Lambeth Anti-Cholera Dwellings’ 
Improvement Committee have issued an ad- 
vertisement, calling on all concerned in raising 
the status of the poorer classes to aid, by con- 
tributions, the good work they have in hand, 
namely, the expense of forwarding a Bill in 
Parliament for the improvement of dwellings 
for the labouring classes, of adopting measures 
for the obtainment of a cheap, pure, and 





abundant supply of water for the whole parish, | 


and of baths and washhouses for the poor. 
We trust that the success of this appeal will 
give such an impetus to these cognate objects 
as will not only lead to the complete fulfilment 
of them in the present instance, but render it 
an example to the whole country as the rudi- 
ment of a complete domiciliary and sanitary 
reform. A draft of the proposed Dwelling 
Improvement Bill has been forwarded to us. 
It would authorize the parish and union au- 
thorities to construct, or hire, whenever 
needed, by means of the parish rates, proper 
dwellings for the labouring population, and to 
devote the profits thereof to the parish funds 
and the diminution of the poor-rate. It 
stipulates that each dwelling shall possess an 
abundant supply of pure water, a decent 
wholesome water-closet, and every other essen- 
tial accommodation, at a specified list of 
charges ; such as ls. 6d. a week for a single 


room 12 feet square and 9 feet high, &c. In | 


the preamble, the object of thus and otherwise 
making the people a healthful, orderly, con- 
tented, and peaceable community is held up to 
view as one reason for the Act, and the con- 
sequent decrease of workhouses, infirmaries, 
hospitals, &c., might have been equally dwelt 


on as another. ‘The suggestion that parishes | 


should obtain the power of providing such 
dwellings originated, we believe, in our pages. 

An Enormous Cuimney has been erected 
for the Counterslip Sugar Works, Bristol. 
According tothe newspapers, and which our 
own observation of the work in progress leads 
us to believe correct, the foundation of the 
stack is about 25 feet square, with piles 
driven to a depth of 20 to 25 feet from the 
level of the ground, the 5 feet nearest the 
surface being a bed of concrete, about 23 feet 
square. The diameter of the stack at the 





bottom is 20 feet; and it tapers gently to a| 
height of over 200 feet, the diameter at its | 


summit being 4 feet 8 inches. 
struction of the stack 220,000 bricks were 
used, and the entire weight of the mass on the 


piles is 580 tons. ‘* With such almost unpre- | 


In the con- | 


cedented nicety,”” adds our authority, “ has the | 


stack been constructed, that the final trial 
with the plumb did not show a deviation of an 
eighth of an inch from the true perpendicular.” 
It may be useful, however, to add to this account 
a notice of the circumstance that this is the 
second time the chimney has been put up; the 
work failed on the first occasion before it was 
quite finished, and was taken down, of course 
at no small cost. ‘This disastrous accident 
was ascribed, we believe, mainly to the preva- 
lence of wind and rain from one quarter; we 
should ourselves rather attribute it to the fact 
that no architect was employed. 

ABERGAVENY Lunatic AsyLuM.—In the 
provincial noies of the last number but one of 
your widely-circulated paper appeared a notice 
of the above building, and since that time I 
have been inundated with letters and prospec- 
tuses from various tradesmen; but as your 
notice merely said Monmouth, without describ- 
ing the town in which the building is being 
erected, I shall feel obliged if you will take an 
early opportunity of stating that it is being 
built at Abergaveny. The building is to be in 
the Early English style, and to accommodate 
the pauper lunatics of four counties, viz., 

onmouth, Radnor, Hereford, and Brecon. 








THE KENILWORTH-STREET SEWER QUEs- 
T1on.— Dr. Playfair has issued a! supple- 
mentary report on his part, reiterating his 
results not only without any retractation, but 
strengthened by the statement that he is sup- 
ported in these results by “ several of the most 
eminent chemists in London, among whom,” 
he says, “ I may mention Professors Graham 
and Williamson, as well as Dr. Hoffman, of 
the Royal College of Chemistry.” Dr. Ure 
has thus arrayed against him a somewhat for- 
midable evidence, amongst whom he himself 


before enumerated the two Government che- | 


mists, and the two chemists of King’s and 
University Colleges. 
good-naturedly to suggest that Dr. Ure’s ex- 
periments may be strictly accurate, if the sewer 
water used in his experiments were taken 





Dr. Playfair appears | 


“from the open trench, where plenty of gas | 


”? 


lime had fallen in;” but Dr, Ure repudiates 


that idea in a new report since issued, in which | 


he appears to have lost all temper, and com- 


plains that he has been exposed to “a tempest | 


of passion, prejudice, and invidious contra- 
diction,” and “ vulgar vituperation,” &c., and 


not very obscurely insinuates that the sewer | 
has been tampered with, as, in three specimens | 


taken for further verification of his results, he 
finds that the prussic acid, “ the witness he 
(the tamperer) intended to destroy, exists no 
longer indeed in the fluid,” but has been found 
in the mud, in the shape of inert Prussian 
blue, so that “ the wicked is snared in the 
work of his own hands.” ‘This is a serious 
charge, if seriously entertained and regarded. 
Dr. Ure even specifies copperas as the precise 
form in which the iron and sulphur destroying 
the poison has been thrown into the sewer. 
There seems to be a less odious way of account- 
ing for the presence of iron and sulphur in the 
mud of a sewer, and especially of the Kenil- 
worth sewer, than this, even granting that the 
poisonous hydrocyanic acid did exist in the 


fluid, and above all, in the gaseous, sewage (for | 


this latter, be it ever recollected, is the question 
after all, and hence we presume no one ever 
had yet thought of groping in the mud for 
neutral inert and destroyed poison). But it is 
not for us to reply to such a charge. We 
only could not think of affording the influence 
of our circulation to the naked propagation of 





such a charge against any man, even in the | 
| he observed that they had heard much said 


meantime, without something like a reasonable 
or charitable qualification, which we do not 


find in Dr. Ure’s report, while yet we have not | 
Dr. Playfair’s own defence or reply. One | 
thing is clear, however, namely, that Dr. Ure | 


himself admits that the sewage water does not 
now contain any prussic acid or other poisonous 
compound of cyanogen. And as for the mud, 


the compounds now alleged by Dr. Ure to | 
the undertaking on the moral character of the 


have been found in it are admittedly not 


poisonous either. ‘The source of these latter | 
compounds, if they do exist, is of course still | 


an open question. 


CoMPENSATION, SPITALFIELDS. — Hyde | 


and Co. v. Commissioners of Woods.—On the 
31st ult. a writ of inquiry was entered into at 
the Sheriff’s Court, Red Lion-square, London, 
to estimate the amount of compensation to 
which the plaintiffs, Messrs. Hyde, solicitors, 


| of Ely-place, Holborn, were entitled to, for the 


loss of a piece of freehold land and two houses, 


situated in Vine-court, Spitalfields. ‘The pre- | 


mises were required by the Commissioners for 
the completion of the new street leading from 
Spitalfields Church to Shoreditch. The only 
question in the case was one of value: the 
plaintiffs claimed 1,2002., the defendants offered 
4001. Evidence was adduced on the part of 
the plaintiffs, from which it appeared that the 
property had been let on lease to a greengrocer 
for the term of forty years, which expired at 
Midsummer in the present year, at a rent of 
301. per annum, and some time before the 
expiration of the lease Mr. Chapman, the 
tenant, offered to take a new lease at an ad- 
vanced rent of 40/, a-year. Mr. Todd, builder, 
and Mr. Nelson, architect, proved that the 
property was worth 1,200/. (the freehold of the 
land included), allowing 120/. for the old mate- 
rials, as a site for stables. The Attorney- 
General, in behalf of the Commissioners, con- 
tended that the property was not worth more 
than 4201, 
The jury gave 8502. 


AUSTRALIAN Copper.—Ten tons, the first 
There would seem to be want of knowledge 


ever smelted in Australia, were sold at Sydney, 
some time since, at 81/, per ton. 


He did not call any witnesses. | 





TAORMINA AND MOLA, FROM THE AN- 
CIENT THEATRE.—Mr. W. Linton’s picture 
of Aitna and Taormina, painted for Mr. 
Richard Ellison, of Sudbrooke Holme, has 
been lithographed by Mr. F. W. Hulme, we 
suppose for publication. Mr. Linton delights 
in classic scenery, and ever treats it with 
power and beauty. His great merits are 
scarcely so widely recognized as they deserve 
to be. ‘The ancient city of Taormina was one of 
the three most renowned in Sicily during the 
classic ages. Aqueducts, baths, cisterns, a 
gymnasium, a stadium, and naumachia, with 
sepulchres, and mosaic pavements, the ruins 
of temples, porticoes, and piazzas, are among 
the numerous remains which evidence its 
ancient splendour. Many of our readers know 
the beauty of the scene. The proscenium of 
the theatre constitutes the principal object in 
the foreground with its arches and broken 
columns. “ It is encrusted,” says Mr. 
Linton, “‘ with white marble, as were the 
benches of the coilon. ‘The plan of the 
theatre is Greek, and the Greek inscriptions 
which have been discovered on some of the 
broken seats are evidence of its having been 
originally built by those colonists. It was 
afterwards rebuilt and subsequently restored 
by the Romans, as its remains testify.” Mr. 
Hulme has transferred it to stone with great 
delicacy. If we offered any objection, it would 
be that the parts in shadows are too dark, and 
contrast too cuttingly with the remainder, sug- 
gesting the idea that the latter has yet to be 
worked up, and therefore giving the effect in 
some degree of incompleteness. 

BiRMINGHAM Batus AND WASHHOUSEs, 
—The foundation-stone being laid on Monday 
week, by the Mayor, at the site in Kent-street, 
Bromsgrove-street, a dé&eiiner took place in the 
evening, when the Mayor, in congratulating 
the friends of the institution on the event of 
the morning, remarked that he hoped that at no 
distant day the other part of the arrangement 
for the recreation of the working classes would 
be carried out. There was the park at Aston, 
with a classic building, associating with it the 
idea of Hampton Court. Then there were 
the parks of Edgbaston, and Soho, at Hands- 
worth, which were exceedingly desirable for 
such an object. The Rev. J. C. Miller followed 
in an exemplary clergyman’s speech, in which 


about the new gaol and lunatic asylum, and 
also about the new poor-house. Now, un- 
questionably, all these buildings were accounted 
necessary, and yet with all of them some pain- 
ful or melancholy feeling was connected. But 
he thought that scarcely any painful feeling 
could be associated with the event of that 
morning. Then, with regard to the bearing of 


people of Birmingham, he believed it was a 
matter of no slight importance to turn a dirty 
man into a clean one. He believed that so 
long as our poor were ina state of squalid filth, 
and their houses wretched, we might use our 
religious appliances and our police appliances, 
but we should use them to a great extent in 
vain. He had no great hope of a man so long 
as his person was dirty, and he revelled in 
filth ; and whatever induced him to cleanse his 
skin and cleanse his clothes was an important 
aid to the minister of religion. 

Fatt or Moo.itan Fort 1n A WAR OF 


| poe ELEMENTs.—This renowned fortification, 


which, with all its bomb-proof dependencies, so 
long withstood the cannon hail showers of Bri- 
tain, has been razed to the ground by the still 
more potent showers of Nature’s ordnance— 
the soft and simple rain, which, pouring down 
in torrents, and rushing on in floods, till 
building after building fell before it in rapid 
succession, has reduced the fort to a mere de- 
fenceless ruin. The river Chenaub at length 
covered the whole country during the moon- 
soon, and has everywhere done much damage. 

Cuancet DiLaprmarions.— We are 
obliged by your frequent notes respecting 
builders’ differences, but it is a pity to let sur- 
veyors altogether escape. In central Norfolk 
a valuation has recently been made of clerical 
chancel dilapidations by three persons, to the 
following effect :— 


An architect from Norwich...... £303 1:10 
Ditto from Cambridge........-- 130 0 0 
Ditto from Lynn.......------- 74 9 0 


somewhere. N. 
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How we suitp Rartway Bripnces.— 
Passing through Isleworth the other day, we | 
were surprised “above a bit,” as they say in | 
the west, to see workmen busily employed in | 
taking down a brick bridge of three arches, | 
which carries, or is to carry, if they can ulti- | 
mately make it strong enough, the Staines and | 
Richmond Railway, not yet opened. A well- | 
known horticulturist of the neighbourhood, | 
who happened to be passing at the moment, 
must have noticed the surprise with which we 
viewed the proceeding, for he stopped his grey 
horse, and said, “ You will be more astonished 
when I tell you that this bridge has already | 
been built twice, and if this be the way they 
manage the works on this railway, I may 
thank my stars I hold no shares.” Some of 
those who do, may perhaps think it pertinent 
to inquire who pays for these arch-waggeries, | 
the engineer, the builder, or the shareholders ? 
It is a trap-ball regulation that “slips go 
again,” but whether or not this hold good in 
railway works when the “going again” costs 
money, deponent knoweth not. 


Heit Corn Excuance CompPetiTion.— 
Three designs were submitted to the Committee | 
appointed to carry out the execution of the new | 
Corn Exchange, namely, from Messrs. Lock- 
wood and Mawson, Mr. C. Brodrick, and Mr. 
Niemann. The Committee had stipulated that 
the architects should confine themselves to | 
designs for converting the present corn mar- 
ket into a fish market, and for erecting a corn 
exchange over the poultry and butter market ; 
and required that F should be double stair- 
cases of easy access, both from Blackfriargate 
and Fetter-lane, with all convenient offices for 
such a market upon the same floor as the ex- 
change. The plan selected was the one fur- 
nished by Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson, of 
Hull, and of which the following are some of 
the principal features :—The corn exchange is 
a parallelogram, measuring 188 feet by 40 feet, 
but by a recess obtained by projection over 
the fish market, the width, along one-third of 
the entire length, is increased to 50 feet. The 
light, introduced entirely from the north, is 
obtained by dividing the roof into nine com- 
partments, placed across the building and sup- 
ported by cast-iron arched girders. The fish 
market has a range of columns dividing the 
shops, and supporting a caved ceiling, with 
light in the centre. Air is introduced by open | 
arches springing from the columns, as well as 
by apertures left in the ceiling and roof. A 
fountain occupies the centre of the market, to | 
cool and purify the atmosphere. The esti- | 
mated cost of Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson’s | 
plan was 3,800/.; but by suggestions of the | 
committee the cost is to be reduced: to 3,5001. | 


New Scuoots, St. DunsTan’s IN-THE- | 
West, Loxpon.—The plot of ground at the 
Fieet-street end of Fetter-lane is to be occupied 
by schools for the parish of St. Dunstan-in- 
the West. The first stone of the new building 
was laid by the (late) Lord Mayor, Sir James 
Duke,on the 3rd inst. The building isto be faced 
with red brick, and the door-ways of Portland 
stone. It is to consist of two floors and an 
attic over. The school on the ground-floor is 
intended to accommodate 100 infants, and that 
on the first story forty boys; while the attic 
will be fitted up with all necessary conve- 
niences, in order to make it a comfortable resi- 
dence for the infant schoolmistress. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. John Shaw, and 
the builders are Messrs. Locke and Nesham. 


How IRoNFOUNDERS pDIFFER.—To show 
that builders are not the only blind ones in 
estimating for work, I hand you a list of ten- 
ders that were sent in for the erection and 
completion of a gasholder, tank, and purifier, 
at Ilford, Essex. 

Com os oicivk JS 
Horlock and Co. ...... 510 
sk ossonsticcbacd Se 
Middlemist ........... 





Woolcott..... ebedaaue - 347 
Gilks, Worsdell, and Co. 350 
Cottam and Hallam .... 328 
Graysbrook.......0.0+. 325 
CHOF  vieced cvaciene coe S11 
Crossly, Son, and Co. .. 310 
| ee 
Westwood and Wright .. 297 
Megasth osicer cee ivss 
Deeley, Whitechapel (ac- 





cepted and completed) 184 
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Eptnspurcu PxrLosopnHicat Institu- 
TION.—Professor Wilson, the president, opened 
this institution in Queen-street Hall on Tues- 
day week, with an eloquent address, in which 
he deprecated the unqualified meaning usually 

ut upon those celebrated sayings, the one, of 

‘ope, that a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing, and the other, of Bacon, that it inclines 
man to atheism. In the former he showed 
that Pope alluded to critics, and in the latter 
that Bacon alluded to the exclusive study of 
second causes. Yet Bacon “is not undervaluing 
them, provided they are conducted in a proper 


spirit ; he says that if there is danger at all, it | 


is in over-little—a most different view that 
froin that generally taken of it.” In conclu- 


sion, the professor referred to a great deal | 
having been said of the re-action of knowledge | 
on the human faculties; and he at once ad- | 
mitted that re-action was not always good; | 
that where it led to self-exaltation it was posi- | 
tively bad: but that where it made the mind | 


greater and better, and led an individual to 


| attribute all his gifts and attainments to the | 





half a tea-spoonful of his disinfecting powder 
(the properties of which are derived from its 
evolving free chlorine by the simple absorption 
of moisture), and at the expiration of two 
minutes introduced another sparrow, and after 
this had remained in the globe ten minutes jt 
was withdrawn, and found to have suffered ng 
injury from its exposure to this atmosphere. 

Tue Vernon Cius.—The formation of an 
artistical and literary club under the above title 
is in agitation. If under good auspices, and 
well managed, the scheme could scarcely fail to 
succeed.—Behnes has just finished the bust 
of Mr. Vernon intended for the vestibule of 
the National Gallery. 

Tue PrReseRvaTION oF Lire Prom Fire. 
—As a means of preserving life and property 
from fire, | would suggest attaching an air-pump 
to a fire-engine, to be worked at the same 
time, or as occasion might require. To this 
pump I would attach a light elastic tube, to he 
fixed to a fireman’s hood or covered helmet, 
in order to enable him to enter a room when 
filled with a dense suffocating smoke, to rescue 


Almighty —the bestower of all blessings — persons who would otherwise have perished, 


it was decidedly good. 


Hertrorp Corn ExcuancGe.—In con-} 
| sequence of the great inconvenience arising | 
from the want of proper accommodation for | 
the merchants, farmers, and others attending | 
the corn-market here, it was thought desirable | 
| by a majority of the town council and influ- | 


ential inhabitants to provide a commodious 
corn-exchange. The building (which we have 
not seen) is situate in the principal street 
(Fore-street), and near to the Shire Hall. 
The design was furnished by Mr. D. Hollings- 
worth, the borough surveyor, and the building 
was contracted for by Lawrence, Son, and 
Castle, of Hertford, for the sum of 391/., ex- 
clusive of the fittings, &c., for the merchants. 
The dimensions of the building, according to 
our informant, are as follows :—Length, 66 feet 
6 inches; width, 43 feet 6 inches; height, 
15 feet to the under side of girders. In the 
centre is a lantern 40 feet by 15 feet (sup- 
ported by eight hollow cast-iron columns), and 
constructed upon upright sashes, furnished 
with Hurwood’s patent apparatus. Ventilation 
is effected by the sashes in the lantern, and six 
large skylights in the sides of the roof, the 
whole of which is covered with rough plate 
glass. The exchange was opened on the 20th 
inst. Out of thirty-eight stands, thirty-two 
have been let at various rents, from 3/, 3s. to 
4/, 10s. per year. 

Tue Carps or INVITATION AND ADMIS- 
SION TO THE Coat ExcHANGE shewed con- 
siderable care, and some taste. The first, a 
solid enamelled card, presented an engraved 
view of the exterior of the new building (per- 
spective of which, by the way, was question- 
able), and the admission ticket forwarded on 
the invitation being accepted, was on lace 
paper, with a coloured group of fossils in the 
centre, and a map of part of the city on the 
back, to guide such of the west-enders as were 
ignorant of Billingsgate. We have to thank 
Mr. John Wood, the active chairman of the 
committee, for more attention than we have 
heretofore received from city authorities. 

PLAYING ON THE PIPEs, BY THE “TIMEs.”’ 
—Pipes appear to be the order of the day. 
Pipes to let pure water in—pipes to carry foul 
water out ;—pipes for warming — drainage— 
ventilation ;—pipes to bring in gas for burn- 
ing—pipes to carry off the products of com- 
bustion. Pipes to the rich man’s marble bath- 
room—pipes to the poor man’s brick-paved 
kitchen ;—pipes for the fountains of St. James, 
and pipes for the stinking cesspools of St. 
Giles. For ornament and pleasure—for eco- 
nomy and cleanliness—for health and comfort 
—for arresting conflagration, and extinguishing 
pestilence—pipes ! e whole sanitary ques- 
tion, indeed, may be regarded as little more 
than a question of pipes. 

DisiInFECTING Power oF CHLORINE Gas. 
— With reference to Collins’s disinfecting 
powder, the inventor asserts that, having a 
glass globe holding about 900 cubic inches of 
air, he added to this air one cubic inch of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas; he then placed a 
sparrow in it, which was deprived of life 
almost instantly.* He then introduced into 
this poisoned atmosphere of the globe about 


proportion of one table-spoonful of sul- 





* This isin the 


phuretted hydrogen to 3} gallons of air. 





or save valuable property from the flames, 
The fireman’s dress and helmet I would form 
of asbestos, or some other material which 
should be impervious to fire; as also the 
elastic tube, which should be cased with a 
similar material, to prevent its being affected 
by the fire, and it could be made of any length, 
On mentioning my suggestion to others, I was 
informed a similar plan had been invented by 
Mr. Deans and Col. Paulin. The same simple 
contrivance might be adopted for entering a 
foul sewer, which at all times is exceeedingly 
dangerous, but by means of a small air pump, 
with a coil of tubing, it might at all times be 
made available, and at a trifling cost. 
W. Westmacorrt. 
*,* The suggestion as respects entering 
sewers was made in our columns some time 
since. 
MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Heid during the ensuing week. 
Tvsrspar, Nov. 13,—Freemasons of the Church, 8 P.M. 
Tuvgspay, 15.—Society of Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 


TENDERS 

For that portion of the East and West India Docks and 

Birmingham Junction Railway lying between the Lea Cut 
Canal and Blackwall; Mr. Martin, Engineer. 




















GeMeO .vccccsvccceccccoccevsse £53,991 
ES ay ae 53,504 
EE cetcbvin tine nikenenssauns 53,079 
Marray .ccccccccecccsccccccccece 52,536 








Smith and Pearce .......000++++ 45,963 
Goodison .....csccccccccocscese 45,218 
Waring .....0cccoceccssccccesss 45,103 
Pauling .....0.eeeeeeeceeeeececs 45,009 
| RSP Oe ET TTT TTT T EC Le 44,903 
TED ns ictandcncnconasbesh*ae 44,825 

eos 44,290 





PRCA cccccccecceccsecsesccecess 
SedemOns... oo cccccccecevcccccsee « 43,310 
BISOG cn ccvecsesccsossesconesses 





re <cckccdsvadveieenrecees 40,377 
Trego... cccerccarccccesseccere 39,83 

PRE nie na sin cnc cn ce cgdnahse 39,593 
Ritson and Hutchinson........+-- 38,540 
MPGES os vive dos ccvecseccscnecses 37,832 


(Difference, only 16,0594.) 





For the pro’ Corn Exchange, at Brigg, Lincolnshire ; 
Lockwood and Mawson, architects. 
Warden and Littler ........ £1,679 3 9 
Johnson, S. and R, ........ 1,590 0 0 
WG occ ck co cnncscbocess 1,555 @ 0 
TI is can cpncatesemsocuwen 1,525 eo 0 
WONG ck ands snveciigh Geir 1,485 0 0 
Clark and Gosford.........+ 1,429 13 0 
BROCMNOY. oan. csccveccceccce 1,400 0 0 
REE cneduutideansiecbins i : : 
Thompson .......0.e-ee0+% ’ 
DP Cl ceabbesecuooas 1,330 0 0 
SEE noch bat anansowint 1,319 © 0 
We ickndacunceuntesctons 1,279 9 0 
mn and Jarvis ...... — : ; 
argeson (accepted).......- * 
Clark. enc ene on ae © 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“ Diploma Question”? next week. 

« Syphon Ventilation”? will not be overlooked. We have 
seen the system in operation. 

“4 Statuary.”—Thorwaldsen was the sculptor of the 
statue of Lord Byron refused at Westminster Abbey. 

“ Received.”—"* R. B. G.,”? “ Quondam,” “J. D.,” 
oop ees. Be (Chelsea), ‘*G.H.,” “H.C.’’ (we will 
give publicity to the matter when we have seen something of 
it), “*'T. B.”? (the quotation in question was in type when 
we received our correspondent’s letter, and will appear), 
ov, H.? “Z.’? (we will endeavour to comply), ‘* W.B.” 
(the address is constantly advertised), ‘‘ Country Sub.’’ 
(Rev. Thomas Lodge, Hawes, Yorkshire), “P,P.” ‘* W.” 
(we do not intend giving his name), ‘‘G.F.S.,” ‘A. G.,” 
“H. and M. G.,” “R. N.,’? ‘* Ex-Commissioner,’’ 
“plL.,” “T.W.” (thanks ; we shall not be able to engrave 
the drawings—they shall be returned), ‘‘ .’’ (we shall pro- 
bably illustrate the roof in question), ‘‘W.A.,”’ ‘‘ Old Sub- 
scriber,’? Maidstone (the advertisements refer to the same 
book—Basevi originally published it), ‘‘ A Subscriber’? (the 
Free Grammar School, otherwise Edward VI.’s School, Bir- 
mingham, was designed by Mr. Barry, and cost, it is said, 
about 40,000/.), ‘‘ J. T.,” ‘‘E. W.G.’’ (will appear), 
“HL F.S.,’? “ Decorative Art, Exhibiting the Development 
of its Natural and Geometrical Elements, &c.,’’? by Robert 
Robson ; London: Weale, 1849. Fasciculus I. 

** Tuffs v. Mansfield.’’—Mr. Jas. Mansfield, of James- 
street, Bedford-row, wishes us to say that he is not the 
Mansfield alluded to. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise. 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’ and not to 
the *‘ Editor:” all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Ep1ror, and not to the Publisher. 

“* Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TATUES, VASES, FOUNTAINS, 


Garden Ornaments, Coats of Arms, and Architectural Em- 
bellishments, in Imperishable Stone, by VAUGHAN and Co., 
60, Stones’-End, Borough, London. T. J. Croggon, late of Coade’s, 
Superintendent.—Specimens mer be seen at CROGGON and Co.’s, 
2, Dowgate-hill, City. A pamphlet of drawings forwarded on appli- 
cation. 


TO GAS AND WATER oer ar Nr ENGINEERS, AND 
‘TO 


ONTRA ‘ 

NDREW M‘LAREN and Co., Steelyard 

. Wharf, Upper Thames-street, have always on hand a large 
STOCK of SOCKET PIPES of all sizes, with the usual connec- 
tions. Retorts, columns, girders, and all description of castings con- 
tracted for. Their stock of goods for general ironmongers is un- 
equalled for variety and lowness of price: comprising, range, re- 
eae. and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, ©. G., and 
valf-round guttering, sash-weights, railing bars, panels, bakers’ 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal, &c. &c. 











, r 7 
ATENT METALLIC LAVA, 
Manufactured only by Messrs. ORSI and ARMANI. 
WHITE AND ORNAMENTAL, for the interior of Churches, 
Museums, Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, &c. &c.; BROWN, 
for Foot Pavement, Flooring, Covering Railway Arches, Terraces, 
Roofs, &c. &. Specimens and list of prices can be obtained at the 
offices, 6, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall-strect, City ; and at the 
oftice of * The Builder.” 

—~ JURT OD x Y T r > 

4 EW ERAGE of LONDON.—The attention 

of the COMMISSIONERS appointed to determine upon the 
most efficient material for the Construction of the Sewers of 
london is particularly directed to the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL, 
which, more than any other material, is applicable to the con- 
structing and internal coating of Brick Culverts, and other 
channels for drainage. The experiments made by the Royal Artil 
lery on the Embrasures of Vlymouth Citadel. constructed of Seyssel 
Asphalted Brickwork, under the orders of the Honourable Board 
of Ordnance, have fully proved the superiority, adhesiveness, and 
strength of Seyssel Asphalte over all other cementitious com posi- 
tions.—A printed account of these experiments can be had on 
application to J. FARRELL, Secretary, Seyssel Asphalte Com- 
pany, * Claridge’s Patent.” Established 1838. 

Note—The application of the Asphalte of Seyssel is specially 
recommended by the Commissioners on the Fine Arts, for covering 
the ground line of Brickwork in marshy situations, and it bas been 
suggested that it would be peculiarly applicable for covering the 
A of closed Graveyards, and for the construction of Cata- 

OT Da, 


FF, INC, from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 
vA MINING COMPANY, is the purest known, free from alloy 
of iron, lead, or sulphur. It is supplied in spelter for brass 
founders, &c., and in sheets for ship sheathing and roofings of all 
kinds. and nails of all dimensions. It may be had at the following 
Agents’, who have always a large stock in hand :— 

London—Messrs. Charles Devaux aud Co,; Mr. Charles Jack ; 
Mr. William Skirrow. 

Birmingham—Mr. John Barwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs. E. Zwelchenbart and Co. 

Manchester-—Messrs. Richard Johnson aud Brother. 

Leeds—Measrs. J. G. and T. Heaps. 

Hull—Messrs, J. Parker and Sons. 

Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Mr. Benjamin Plummer, 

Jeith—Messrs. Robert Anderson and Co, 

Glasgow—Messrs, A. G. Kidston and Co. 

Bristol—Messrs, Moga MeArthur and Co. 

Ilymouth—Messrs, Luscombe, Driscoll, and Co. 

Southampton—Mr. W, J. Lefeuvre. 

Yarmouth— Messrs. John Shelley and Co. 
te Zinc from 20 to 24 oz. per square foot is generally used for roof- 

“ which come at least one-third cheaper than slate coverings ; 
om the ship sheathing, which lasts from five to six years, comes two- 
t uirds cheaper than co per or yellow metal. And if the zinc cover- 
ings are made of the Vicille Montagne Zine, and under the super- 
jutendence of Mr. FREDERICK BROW , the surveyor of the 
“9m fot ay re is made), a guarantec will 

urability.— For further particulars and prices, 

apply to Mr, H. F. SCHMOLL, General Agent for England, at 


the Company’ r , 
bridge, rene 4 Omices, No. 12, Manchester-buildings, Westminster- 


ry ~ a] ‘ sno . 

p [ HE POISONOUS GASES generated in 

: ie sewers of all large towns rise at every outlet, and as the 
poo pipes from the palace and the drain of the working man’s 

ttage are alike connected with these sewers, attention ought to be 
paid to the kind of Water-closet used. 
eR DN NINGS'S WATER-CLOSET, when at rest, effectually pre- 
aa ony impure air escaping. as the India Kubber Tube which 
= eys the soil from the basin is not only made ALK TIGHT by 
Gmprestion, but the water standing on it (in the basin) renders 
Rutoe Impossible. The raising of the handle releases the India 
a rd Tube so suddenly, and the contents of the basin fall with 
ne need that all impurities are carried off cach time the eloset 

= he most satisfactory references can be given to publie 
an Pra establishmen: 
to en aes INDIA RUBBER TUBE COCKS are warranted 
cither fore, pressure, and will last longer than any cock in use 
ti hte ‘or gas or water. Upwards of three hundred have been for 
fidlds Poets in use at the Houses of Detention and Coldbath- 
Polic Con: and references can be given to the Metropolitan 
with th ourts, Hospitals, Breweries, and other establishments fitted 
Hot e8€ Cocks, he Ball Cock is warranted the best of the kind. 
pe the old’ often without water, in consequence of the sticking up 
— ball cock, or cisterns overflowing from their remaining 


JENNINGSS PATENT SHOP SHUTTER SHO i 

JE TE E, wh 

intense the shutters without the unsightly and destructive shutter 

a ps at half the cost), are to be seen in use ab most of the prin- 
i. enone in London and the provincial towns. 

tomy sane had rpm ie Paeentes GEORGE JENNINGS 

Great Charlotte-str.et, Blackfriars road, London. NOS 














TO PAINTERS AND CONSUMERS OF CAMPHINE. 

~ . ‘ a fh) > 
URIFIED CAMPHINE and TURPEN- 
TINE (Phillips Patent).—The ROYAL PATENT 
TURPENTINE and CAMPHINE COMPANY, sole licensees of 
the above patent, solicit the attention of the trade and consumers 
to the vast improvement effected in the above important Loy 
by Mr. Phillip’s peculiar process. The Patent Camphine has been 
tested by several eminent chemists, and acknowledged to give the 
most brilliant light of any yetsubmitted to the public. It is so 
freed from impurities that if spilt upon the most delicate silk no 
injury is sustained. It emits no blacks or smell, and is not injured 

y keeping. 

The Patevt Purified Turpentine is an article of the first import- 
ance. When used for painting purposes, families need not quit 
their houses, as all odour is gone in a few hours; and to all delicate 
colours it gives a peculiar richness and durability. The health of 
the workmen is not affected. 

Certificates, samples, and every other information may be 





obtained at the Company's Works; of Mr. JOSEPH FRY, 14 | 





and 15, Basing-lane, Cheapside; and of Messra BLUNDELL, | 
SPENCE, and Co., 9, Upper Thames-street, who will supply country | 


dealers. 
Distillery, Phenix Wharf, Battersea, London. 


ry = Tp ‘ ° 
Cau HNESS STONE, from the Castle-hill 
Quarry, by Thurso.—It_ is prepared at the Quarry, with 
sawn edges, ready for laying. The faces may be natural, tooled, or 
rubbed as required. This paving gives great satisfaction, and is 
supplied of larger dimensions than ordinary. The footpath recently 
laid on Vauxhall-bridge is all in stones, above 6 feet long, and the 
Raving on the bridge over the Neva, lately supplied by order of the 
amperor of Russia, is all in stones of great dimensions.—Applica- 
tions addressed to Mr. POTTER, 4, Church-row, Newington, will 
caee ae every attention.—Depdt, at Freeman’s Wharf, Millbank- 
reet. 


NSTON STONE, used for Building the 


. New Houses of Parliament.—W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone can be supplied in any quantity on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
Houses of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 











c. &. 
W. Wright and Co. have made arrangements to have a stock 
always on hand at Brine’s Marble and Stone Wharf, Horsfall- 
in, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross.—Anv further information can be 
obtained on application to W. WRIGHT and Co., Anston, near 
Sheffield; or to T. SHARP, their Sole Agent in London, 27, 
Burton-crescent. 


yAT AJ yy ’ a ¥¥) > . 
AEN STONE SPECIALLY SELECTED 
for EXTERNAL WORKS. — LUARD, BEEDHAM, and 
Co., extensive proprietors of Caen Stone Quarries, Allemagne, 
solicit inspection of their CAEN, AUBIGNY, and RANVILLE 
STONE. selected at Caen and imported direct to their a 

AUBIGNY STONE resembles Portland in colour and texture, 
has less of shell, flint, vents, and other obstructions in working. 
Its durability may be ascertained by specimens obtained from 
ancient buildings, and now at the office of L. B. and Co. ; also by 
the Tables of Chemical Analysis, by R. Phillips, Esq., F.R.A., &c., 
by its appropriation to Lighthouses, the Royal Chateau, and other 
public works in Normandy. The price being the same as Portland, 
renders it a useful competitor. 

KANVILLE STONE of the best description (similar in colour 
and appearance to Bramley Fall, a Yorkshire block stone), suitable 
for ground works, hydraulic purposes, dock and quay walling, &, 

A large stock of the above always on hand at Cacn Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe ; Vauxhall-bridce ; Northern Wharf, Battle- 
bridge; No. 8 Wharf, Paddington-basin ; and Kensington-basin. 
Shipments direct to any port of the United Kingdom. Offices, 18, 
Southwark-square, Borough, and at Caen Wharf, Rotherhithe. 

The Waterman steam-boats run from Westminster and London 
bridges to Lavender-pier, close to Caen Wharf. 


PAT wr TQ > »—D r 
AEN STONE.—W. and J. FREEMAN 
ofter Caen Stone, guaranteed from the best quarries in Alle- 
magne, at Is. 2d. per enbic foot, delivered to vessels or waggons 
from their Sufferance Wharf, at Deptford. Stone from the inferior 
beds, or from the Maladrerie Quarries (if ordered) on lower terms 
Cargoes shipped direct from the quarries to any part of the coast 
atthe same price. Aubigny and Ranville Stone on the lowest 
terms. — ee at the office, Millbank-street; or to Mr. 
TURNBULL, Sufterance Wharf, Grove-street, Deptford. 


PAT xryy > * al ° 
CAEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
Abattoirs, Caen (propriétaire de Carriéres & Allemagne), 
ofters CAEN STONE guaranteed from the first quarries at Alle 
magne, at Is. 2d. per cubic foot, delivered to vessels or wagzons 
(free of expense), from the depot at the Whithy and Scotch 
Wharf, 14, Fore-street, Limehouse. — Contracts taken for any 
quantities.—Cargoes shipped to order, from Caen, to any part of 
the coast, on the same terms.—Apply to Mr. BASCHET. at the 
office, 39. Stoney-strect, Borough Market ; or to Mr. 8. WEBSTER, 
at the Wharf. 
AJ A A 7 7 » ‘yr . TY 
AEN STONE DEPOT.—‘ ORIGINAL 
SUFPFERANCE” NORWAY WHARF, GREEN WICH — 
W. TUCKWELL, Caen Stone Quarry Proprietor at Allemagne, 
near Caen, respectfully solicits the attention of architects, builders, 
clerks of works, masons, and others, to the SELECTED STOCK of 
CAEN STONE on his wharf at Greenwich, and from his long 
practical experience in the various qualities of Caen stone, he con- 
fidently states that this Caen stone cannot be surpassed. 
W. TUCKWELL has always at his chauticr, on the quai at Caen, 
a larze quantity ready for shipment when required Orders 
received at the wharf, as above, also at the offices of Mr. R. A. 
WITHALL, Architect, 80, Cheapside, where samples and prices, 
with further information, may be obtained. 
N.B. Samples may also be seen at the office of “ The Builder.” 


r al T A] Al > a ae 
Qi RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 

WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 

rices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 

be senton application (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. The prices are under those advertised for inferior slates. 


rT ~~ A 7 ~ wv 

ALENTIA SLATE SLABS.—The atten- 

tion of the public is invited to’ the large importations now 

heing made of this valuable material from the county of Kerry, 

Irctand. Its strength. durability. and non-absorbent property, 

recommend it for general use. The experiments made by com- 

mand of the Board of Ordnance establish that to break slabs of 
equal dimensions required 

C.wt. qrs. Ibs. 


For Yorkshire Stone ......s.s000-. 2 3 2h 
For Valentia Slate ............5-.. 1 1 
Tt is well adapted for shelves, cisterns, paving, &c.—Depdt, 
Valentia Slate Yard, Millbank-street. 


IMLICO SLATE WORKS.—GREAT 

REDUCTION in the PRICE of SLATE.—Mr. MAGNUS 

bas the pleasure to publish the following reduced prices for Welsh 

= Slabs of the finest quality, with sawn edges, and planed both 
268 — 





























Thick. 
iin. jin. }lin. {ijin. figin. [2in 
adQjajajafa ia 
Under 4 ft. long, or3ft.wide] 34 | 5 | 6 7 9 12 vn sup. 
8 oO. 
9 








Ditto 5ft. do., or3 ft. do. 5447 10 14 
Ditto 6ft. do., or3ft. do. | 44 | 64 18 q 10} | 16 do. 
Ditto 7ft. do. or3ft. do. 15 (7 [9 | Fu 18 do. 


Larger Slabs in proportion. 


- 














Thick. 
|din. lin. }lin. [ttin. |1}in.[2in. 
ja alafalala 
Cutting to order ........) 1 11 [1114 11) 12 1@ft sup. 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF CISTERNS, 

Cisterns above 100 gallons, planed both faces, inch thick, grooved 
and bolted, 1s. only per foot super., ¢r 2s. per foot cube (outside 
dimensions). Fixing within five miles of the manufactory, 3d. per 
foot super., or 6d. per foot cube. Enamelled boxed Chimney- 
pieces, variously marbled, hitherto priced at 40s. to 50s. now reduced 
to 253. and 40s. The above prices are all net to the trade. 

Mr. Magnus will send his book of Drawings of Chimney-pieces, 
and printed price-list of ditto, free to any part of the country, on 
receipt of 3s. in postage stamps (to be deducted from frst order re- 
ceived,) and which will be subject to a very liberal discount to the 


trade.— Address, 39, Upper Belgraye-place, Pimlico. 





A) ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 

3ASIN.—Messrs, MARTIN and WOOD (late Scoles and 
Martin) solicit the attention of Builders, Masons,and others, to their 
stock of Portland, York, and Derby Stone; also Bangor Slates, 
Lime, Cement, Plaster, Bricks, Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Vire-stone, 
&c., sold at the lowest possible prices for Cash. Portland Jlead- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landines, &., cut to order on the shortest 
notice. Tarpaulings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 
eibe® Syphons, &c., always on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 


yy ret 'r > 
A rd STONE.—Messrs. RANDELL and 
SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed Messrs. 
MARTIN and WOOD their sole agents in London. M. and W. 
beg to inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &.. that a large assert. 
ment of the much approved CORSILAM DOWN and other BATII 
hr E J always be nore at the Depot, opposite the Great 
ester lailway Station, Paddington, Orders will also be receive 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. anima ea cs 


— AEP ET + , : 
A M. PEDITEUR du JOURNAL “'THE 
BUILDER,’ A Londres. 
Bayeux, 22 Septembre, 1840 

Monsieur l'Editeur,—Permettez A un ancien mazistrat, qui a 
voué toute sa vie au culte de la justice, d’appuyer la demande qu 
vous fait le Sr. Le Goux d'insérer dans votre important journal la 
lettre qu'il vous adresse en rectification d'un article qui y fut 
publié par le Sr. Teychenné, le 11 Aoftt dernier. J’ai une con 
naissance personnelle des frits ; il n’y asorte de moyensfraudulenx 
que le Sr. Teychenné n’ait employés, depuis tro's ans, pour d 
pouiller Le Goux de la propriété de son invention. Je porte a ce 
dernier un véritable intérét, comme & mon compatricte, comme a 
un bon pére de famille dont le procédé est Vanique fortune, et 
aussi comme 4 un inventeur ingénicux dont on cherche a extorquer 
Vindustrie, au préjudice du lézitime propriétaire et de celui auquel 
il l’'a loyalement transmise. 

Je désire que ma déclaration vous détermine 4 lui accorder lin- 
sertion qu'il 1éclame de votre impartialité. 

Agréez. Monsieur l’Editeur, assurance de ma considération 
distinguée, 





















"an, at ¥ 
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— 





Ancien Procureur-Général, Premier Président houre. de 
la Cour d’Appel de Caen. 





(TRANSLATED COPY.) 
To the Editor of “* The Builder,” London. 
Jayeux, Sept. 22, 1340. 
S1n,—Permit an old magistrate, who has devoted all his life to 
the service of justice, to support the request which M. Le Goux 
has made you, to insert in your important journal the letter 
which he eddremes to you, in rectification of an article which was 
therein published by M, Teychenneé, the 1ith August last. I have 
a personal knowledge of the facts ; there emanates but fraudulent 
means adopted by the said Teychenné, for the last three years, to 
deprive Le Goux of the property of his invention. 1 feel a true 
interest to the latter, as a brother countryman, asa cvod parent, 
the process of whom is the sole fortune, and also as an ingenious 
inventor, whose production it is endeavoured to extort, to the 
rejudice of the lezitimate proprietor, and of him to whom he has 
f lly transmitted it. i 
desire that my declaration dispose you to accord him the 
insertion which he claims from your impartiality. 
Receive, Mr. Editor, the assurance of my distinguished considera- 
tion, — BERTA'! LD, late Solicitor-General, First President 
Hon. of the Court of Appeal at Caen. 


, 7° oF . 
INDURATED and IMPERVIOUS STONE. 
—CHARLES LE GOUX, Inventeur; WILLIAM HUTCHISON, 
British and Foreign Patentee. 
A M. Editeur du journal, “ The Builder.” 

Monsieur I’Editeur,—J’ai lu dans le No. de votre journal, en date 
du 11 Aoat dernier, un article intitulé “ Caution—Impervious 
Stone.” par lequel Francois Teychenné, se prétendant seul pro- 
sriétaire de la patente et du procédé qui a pour objet de durcir 
a pierre et de la rendre imperméable, avertit le public qu il fera 
poursuivre avec toute la rigueur des lois quiconque useralt de cette 
découverte, par suite d'un traiié fait avee toute autre que lui. Per- 
mettez 4 linventeur de mettre a son tour le public cu garde contre 
les fourberies de Teychenné. Ce n'est pas la premiere fois quil 
éleve cette prétention, déjajappelé cn témoignage sur sen action 
devant le Lord Chancelier, J‘ai dit que Teyehenné nétait ni lin- 
venteur du procédé, ni le propriétaire exclusif de la patente, comme 
ible prétendait alors. Aujourd’hui > a renouvelle ses assertions 
p cd mcg. dois Ala verité de déclarer que Teychenné n’ayant 
rempli envers moi aucunes des conditions qui pouvaient le faire 
participer 4 la patente, jai recon quis le drvit abs: lu de disposer 
de ma découverte, et que j’en ai usé en favour du Sicur Wm. Hut- 
chison, qui en est seul Jégitime acquéceur , que reychenné, qui a 
perdu toute participation 4 la patente, pourrait, tout au pilus, 
réclamer, en équité, du veritable propriétaire le remboursement de 
sea avances et la rétribution de ses soins, s‘il ne sen était rendu 
indigne par ses chicanes ct ses tentatives frauduleuses. J’espére, 
Monsieur PEditeur, que votre impartialité vous fera un devoir de 

ublier ma declaration, qui est toute dans Piuterét de la justice. 
Becercs Vexpression de ma considération. ae i 

Bayeux, le 24 Septem re, 1819. Wed LE GOUX. 
Vu par nous, Maire de Bayeux, pour lé salisation de la siguature 
e M. Le Goux, apposée A dessus. ee 

; 3 fille, le 24 Septembre, 1849. 
Al'Hotel de Ville, le 24 Sept tes oes JARDINS, Adit. 
Vu pour lézalisation de la signature de M. Pilet des 
Adjoiut au Maire de la Ville de Bayeux, apposé en lautre part. 

Le Sous-Préfet, 


Ce“t é. 
et 


(TRANSLATED COPY.) u = 
INDURATED and IMPERVIOUS STONE. 
—CHARLES LE GOUX, Inventor; WM. HUTCHISON, British 
and Foreign Patentec. 
To the Editor of “ The Builder.” 

Sir,—I have read in a number of your journal, of 11th Aucust 
last, an advertisement, entitled “ Caution—Impervious Stone,” by 
which Francois Teychenné, pretending to be sole proprictor of the 
patent and of the process for hardening stone, and rendering it 
impervious, informs the public that he will proceed against, with 
the utmost rigour of the law, whomsoever should use that process, 
without license from any one but himself. Al'ow the inventor, in 
his turn, to put the public on their guard against the fraudulencics 
of Teyehenné. It is not the first time that he raises that pre- 
tevsion, already called in evidence upon his action before the Vice- 
Chancellor Bruce. I have declared that Teychenné was not the 
inventor of the process, nor the exclusive proprietor of the patent, 
as he then alleged. To-day he renews his fraudulent asser' i 
therefore owe to truth to declare that Teychenné not he ry 
filled towards me any of the conditions which might | have made 
him participate in the patent, I have resumed the absolute right to 
dispose of my discovery, which I have done, in favour of Mr. Wm, 
Hutchison, who is the sole legal proprietor. That Teychenné, 
who has lost all participation to the patent, could, at the utmost, 
claim in equity, of the true proprietor, the reimbursement of his 
outlay and trouble, if he had net rendered himself unworthy by his 
deceptions and fraudulent attempts. I hope, Mr. Editor, that your 
impartiality will cause you ss pu a my ee See = 
i i p. $ 5c. scelve e exp $510. cons - e > 
ee (Sicned! LE GOUX. 








d 














on. 

Bayeux, September 24, 1849. ‘ : 
Seen by us, Sayer of Bayeux, for legalization of Mr. Le Goux's 

signature, a) parted Stove hatte 
i 2 September, 9. 5 é 
cenpche ae Signed) PILET DES JARDINS, Adit. 
Seen for legalization of the signature of M. Pilet des Jardins, 
junet to the Mayor of the town of Bay rr appented sere. 
. 34th September, 1549. ce ¢ Sub-Prefect, 
ayeux. 2th Sep (Stencil oe. 
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THE BUILDER. 


(Nov. 10, 1849, 
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Is SELF-ACTING, and combines 8U 


LE, 
win ey ht deside HEALTHFUL AND SALUBRI 
{RCE havi eth succeeded in produeing that long-sought desideratum —a gAL F A? SALU OUS atmosphere 
$° x5 gn eee ‘day, which can, by means of this his Patent Pyro-Pneumatic Stove Grate, be enjoyed during the mon an 
iter months, The above invention is specially adapted for warming churches, infant and other schools, railway offices, entrance 
&e., or any situation where warmth and purity of air are esirable, 
IT MAY BE SEEN IN DAILY USE AT THE PATENTEE'S MANUFACTORY, 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET ; 

: e "TECHNIC INSTITUTION ; the UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE, the new OSTRICH and GIRAFFR " 
Ln. oO OO PARK; the large MODEL’ ROOM of the SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOUN-STREET, ADELE WS 
, the Council awarded their large Silver Medal for the invention. . ’ 
*TERCE’S ‘ICAL EXPERIENCE (of upwards of thirty years), during the whole of which time he has been actively eneagea ; 
OO ee LATING P 1) Nas and PRIVATE MANSIONS of all descriptions by his Improved Method of HEAT ENG 
ATER: also his ROONOMICAL RADLATING STOVE GRATES, which are elegant and effective, enable him to r: ! 
PYRO-PNEUM ATIC GRATE with the utmost confidence,—the Air breathed from which has all the FRESHNESS and PURITY of the 
NA its action mects the want, which has go long been felt, of some method whereby the houses of all 

J 


as is felt on a please 
and dreary of our wit 
halls, banking houses, &c., 


of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCLETY, REGEN 
where, after a lengthened trial of it in daily use 


WARMING and VENTILATING PUBLIC BULLDI 
V 


EXTERNAL ATMOSPHERE, and consequent! 
both rich and poor, might be alike rendered healthful 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN WARMING AND VENTILATING 


CHURCHES, CHAPELS, INFANT AND OTHER SCHOOLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c, &e, 


PIERCE’S PATENT PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE GRATE 


and ELEGANCE OF DESIGN, which, with great ECONO 


MMER WARMTH, PERFECT VENTILATION, SIMPLICITY OF ARRANGEMENT, NOVEL 
» MY IN USE, teaders this GRATH suitable for any situation view, 


DEGREE of WARMTH and the CHEERFUL OPEN FIRE are desirable. 





-commend thig 


PIERCE’S MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, 5, JERMYN-STREET, 


Where innumerable Testimonials and References can be given. 


N.B. THE TRADE SUPPLIED, AND A LIBERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED, 





Aft 


Ac 








By the addition of a Bor 






FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, WAREHOUSES, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, &c. &c. 


NOTT’S PATENT STOVES, 


rr T sans’ Tartat, still maintain their decided superiority. They give twice as much heat as any other stove, with a smaller consumption 
{fu F ew Ri t re ‘cht or on hours without replenishing ; they do not generate offensive and dangerous gases ; and they have, when lighted, a very 


RRILLIANT AND CHEERFUL APPEARANCE FROM THEIR TRANSPARENT FRONTS, 


urn axp Hor-Warer Press, they may be made to heat, at the same time, Distant Apartments, ConsERVATORIES, &, The 
ssouaile in various sizes and patterns, and the PRICES have recently been GREATLY REDUCED. y 


A STOYE AT TWELVE GUINEAS, AS SHOWN AT SIDE, WILL WARM A SMALL CHURCH. 


Two or three hundred references can be furnished on application; only a few can be mentioned here, viz. :— 








| The Pantheon, Oxford-street. 


Mr. Gilbertson, Ludgate-hill. 


o ; National Debt Office, Old Jewry. Messrs. Perkins and Bacon, Fleet-street. 
Trinity Church, Brompt Picture Gallery, Knightsbridge (late Messrs. Ridgway and Co., King William. 
Old St. Pancras Church j Crinese Exhibition). ; ret. : 

Christ Church, Hoxton. Religious Tract Society, St. Paul's St. Pancras National Schools, 

St. Vedast’s, Foster-lane. Churchyard. Finsbury Charity Schools. 

Portman Chapel, Baker-street. Mr. Parker, West Strand. Stepney Grammar School, &. &. 





J. L. BENHAM AND SONS, 19, WIGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, PATENTEES, 
N.B. THE USUAL ALLOWANCE 


TO THE TRADE, 














" 

ODERATOR 

Stove possesses the qualifications of great heat, perfect ven- 
tilation. cheerful appearance. and great economy of fuel. burning 
only 26 lbs. weight of coal in twelve hours: it is suitable for en- 
trance halls, churches, chapels, and large buildings; for purity of 
air it is not to be surpassed.—It may be seen in daily use at 
METHULEY’S, 53, Frith-street, Soho, Inventors and sole Manufac- 
turers. Price &l. for third size. 





STOVE GRATE.—This 


{ 


TRON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of | 


Brick-lane. St. Luke's) } z 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental Tron Columns 
Girders, Railings, Gates, Lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Bars, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. ~ 

BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in stock. 


IRON FOUNDRY, 
68, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 
Rolicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 
PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con- 
sisting of tnose for every purpose, either structural or ornamental 





J.J. JONES having made great addi- | 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


; 


Wheel Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns ; Range Stove and | 


Hot Plate Metal. 


A stock of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air 
Re 


Bricks, Sash Weights, &c. &e. : ; 
A very superior description of Soot Door, particularly suitable 
for internal work, being perfectly secure, aud not unsichtly. . 
ESTIMATESgiven for [RON ROOFING and every description 
of lronwork, complete to specification, and the work executed with 
every at‘ extion to quality aud dispatch. 
GLOVER JN 
168, DRURY-LANE, 
> ’ Sa "rI7Db y ’ 
(PRE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY 
No. 3, Mansion-house-place, 
Call the particular attention of Architects, Builders, and others, to 
their patent process of galvanizing, or coating iron with PURE 
ZINC, which, from its action being chemically true, effectually and 
PERMANENTLY prevents RUST. The process is applicable to 
all sorts of iron work (whether cast or wrought) in_use for building 
ourposes—such as ROOFS, gutters, girders, floors, WATER or GAS 
-IPES, railings, window sashes and guards, blinds, skylight 
frames, chimney cowls, cisterns, screws, nails, locks, keys, chains, 
wire guards, &c.,&c.,&c. The cnn y undertake to supply GA L- 
VANIZED IKON, or to GALVANIZE every description of iron 
work, in any quantity] required. — Particulars and prices at the 
Offices of the Company, 3, Mansion-house-place. London Galvan- 
izing Works, Millwall, Poplar. 8. VINCENT, Secretary. 
_N.B. This Company’s patent process is applied to the roofs of the 
New Houses of Parliament, the sheds in the dockyards at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Devonport, the Waterloo Station belonging 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company at Liverpool, 
= numerous other railway stations, &c., &c., with the most per- 
‘ect success, 


PRON ROOFING WORKS, 
: SOUTHWARK, 


Office,—3 a, MANsiIon-nousE-rLace, Lonpom 
JOHN H. PORTER, 





Ss RY, 
and CH ARLESSTRERT. 





PATENTESR 

Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors $ 

MANUFACTURER OF IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 
Chiefly of 
THE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 

This material has been employed by J. H. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Iron Roofing for Rattway Sra- 
Tiess and Dockvaos, at home and abroad; Farm Bt ILDINGS, 
Pac TORIES, Gaswonks, Wanenouses, &c.; SUGAR-10UsES, MEGASS 
and Corrre-sieps, Sron Dwettines, and Mankerr-pLaces, in 
the East and West Indies, China, at the ¢ ape of Good Hope, and in 


other parts of the world; Lron-bar and Strained-wire Fences, 
Bheep and Cattle Jlurdles. 





COMPOSITIONS for WRITING with 
STEEL PENS.—STEPHENS'S WRITING FLUIDS 
compose the most splendid and durable colours, and the most 
wnat ite ‘ I t can produce; they consist of a 
SLUS FPLULD, changing into an intense black colour, PATENT 
UNCHANGEABLE BLUR FLULDS, remainin "a dump Blas 

re prepored, a light aud dark blue. A superior 








ad l the common character, but more fluid. A supr 

CA RMINE RED, for contrast writing. A liquid nouar 
CARMIN&, for artists and contrast writing, in glass bottles. A 
carbonaceous RECORD INK, which writes instantly black, and 
being proof against any chemical agent, is most valuable in the 
prevention of frauds, A liquid MECHANICAL and ARCHI. 
PECTU RAL DRAWING ING, superior to Indian Ink. Marking 
inks for linen, select steel pens, iukholdera~Prepared by the 
inventor, HEX s e lege ye: 5, 54, Stamford-street, Black friars, 
aud sold by booksellers and statiouers every wher 

id., 2d., 3d., 6d., 1s,, aud 3s, . aS ne 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 





PROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 
ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, descriptive of 
the method by which both these important objects are secured 


| may be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 


46, Leicester-square. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e. 


AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
i R. HENLY and Co.. WHOLESALE IRON MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &., 196, 
Blackfriars-road. and 117, Union-strect, Borough, 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
and Wrought Bars :— 
8 ft. 


3 ft. 3in, 3 ft. 6 in. 8 ft. 9 in. 4 ft. 
£3. £3. 108, £3. 15s. £4. £4. 10s, 
Heuly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought [ron 
Oven :—3 ft. 8 ft. 3in. 8 ft. 6 in, $ft. 9 in. 4 ft. 
£5 £5. 158, £6. 5s, £6, 10s, £7. 


Best Register Stoves, at 7d., 8d., and 9d. per inch. 
Do. Elliptic do., at B4d., and 4d. do 
Manufacturer of WOLFASTON’S PATENT REGISTEK 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
a great saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 
Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


? a] x eas AD Pl ‘ 
O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 6}d 
7d2., 8d. per inch. 
Cottage Ranges, with Ovens and Boilers, 3 f%. 2 in. 403.; 3 ft. 4 in. 
498.; 3 ft. 6in., 44s. 
Self-acting Kanges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright Fittings, 





8 ft., £2. 188. 3 ft. 6, £3. 7s. 4f., £3 153, 
Rest Patent Cut Clasp, 
43d. 5d. 7a, lod. 1s, 2d, 1s, 84. per 1,000 
34 6d. 8d. 10d. 20d. 


4d 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 12s. 6d. per ewt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 52s. per owt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
433d. 5a. 6s.6d. 78.6d. lds. 12s. per gross. 
: 5 6 


2 3 4 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o’clock. 


7 r 
~ OXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 

REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 96, 
REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Revolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths wit 
Iron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
arge Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 
or any other complicated machinery employed by other makers. 


BeNnetr and Co., ENGINEERS, 
ontees of 


Pate 
REVOLVING IRON AND Woop SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


and o 
ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, &e., 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, &e. 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, SKYLIGHTS, &e. 

Shop-fronts completely fitted and fixed in a superior style, either 
plain or ornamental, also glazed with best plate glass. Strou 
moulded stallboards handsomely engraved. Metal works an 
machinery of all kinds in connection with bankiu :-houses, shops 
warehouses, &c. &. . 

B. and Co. challenge competition as to either quality or price. 








Designs furnished and estimates given. 
IMPROVED PATENT BENCH AND FLOORING CRAMPS 
SOLE LICEN mtd BUILDERS, 
OLE LICENCEES FOR MAKVIN and MOORE'S 
PATENT DIAGONA L GRATINGS. sits 
Office of the Patentces, 26, Lombard-street, London ; and at the 
Works, Deptford, Kent. 


% Tron mD ‘ r i ea 
RON SHUTTERS.—The PATENT 
CONVEX REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS are cheaper 
twelve times stronger, work easier, cannot run down, and roll up 
in one-third less room than any other shutters made, Harcourt 
Caner F etentes. Sole M tact , 

OL! and Co,, Sole Manufacturers, and of IMPROVE 
DRAWN ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS STR 
GALS, MOULDINGS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, &c. &e., in 
brass, copper, and zine, Gas Fittings, Chandeliers, and internal 
Brass Fittinzs for Shops of every description. WROUGHT-IRON 
GIRDERS, HOT-WATER APPARATUS, and metal work con- 
nected with buildings. Testimonials of architects and others 
having them in use will be forwarded free on application to 
CLARK and Co., Engineers, 238, Wapping, London, or to Mr, 
G. BRIGSTOCK, 17, George-street, Edinburgh, Agent for Scotland, 









BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms, arquees and 
temporary awnings en sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
rompt attention. —WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore Street, City, 
) me heen by Appointment, to Her Majesty's Honouraiic 
Board of Ordnance. 


CAST-IRON PLPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS, &c. 
ye . r 
RAIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEMAN, 
St. Ann’s Wharf, Earl-street, City, near Blackfriars-bridge, 
keeps a large stock of Kain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &., half 
round and 0. G. Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Flanch 
Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings; Iron Work for Bakers’ 
Ovens of every description, fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 
parts.—Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any 
extent. Goods landed. A powerful crane. 
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AMUEL HOOD and Co., Castings Ware- 

house, 81, Upper Thames-street. REGISTERED STABLE 
FITTINGS. Enamelled Mangers, with double hay-racks, or with 
enamelled water-cistern on one side.—Also, girders, columns, hot 
water pipes, rain water pipes, eaves, gutters, sash weights, &., at the 
lowest prices. 


—*. ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 

















With Constructed 
internal for the 
movement, ventilation 

and all the & of 
latest . apartments 
improvements. = generally. 
REDUCED LIST OF PRICES. > b 
First size, 11 by 8. Second size, 16 by 9 
Plain Iron Valve .........0..5. aR Scatter ae a 
Bronzed and Leathered ......... ae a er - 10 4 
Japanned, white with Gold lines) 11 6 ...s.sseeeeeeeeere 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work ......... Z © sencecrrcesees ey. : 
Brass Front. lacqd. or bronzed .. 13 6 ..scecseseeeeeress 19 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... WD O rccvesecsccssecere 7 0 


Ventilators of any description made to order. 
_.Manvtfactured by HART and SONS. 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 
Strand London.—Post-office orders payable at 180, Strand. 


Y fan Pd ’ r 

UCKE’S PATENT SMOKE-CON- 
e SUMING FURNACE.—The above is in successful operation 
at the under-mentioned places, viz. :— Three at Her Majesty's 
Mint; three at the Artesian wells, Trafalgar-square ; one af the 
Tower; twu at the Thames Tunnel ; ten at Price’s ¢ andle Core 
ive at Messrs. Cravenand Lucaa’s, sugar refiners, and at the 
, 14 breweries—ten at Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, and Co.'s 5 
six at Messrs, Elliott and Co.'s; one at Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co.’s; one at Messra Combe, Delafield, and Co.'s; and one at 
Messrs, Thorne and Sons’. Upwards of forty are in use at different 
steam-mills, It also in operation in a reverberatory furnace at t e 
Mint.and is particulurly adapted for smelting or heating meta’ ; 
or other materials, The entire consumption of smoke, eres’ 
economy of fucl, and the certainty of a steady fire, which ean i 
regulated at pleasure, and made of the refuse or screenings of coals, 
render this patent invaluable for all manufacturing purposes. 
is admirably adapted for steam-boats and locomotive engines 
where coke or anthracite coal is now used. The proprietors are 
willing to sell the patent right, for any city, town, district, of 
country, or to any steam-boat or railway company ; also for yews 
land, Ireland, the Colonies, or Holland. The Freneh patent righ 
is sold, and working well in France and on board the Frene 
frigate Prometheus. For terms to manufacture the patent, app'y 
to Messrs. QUILTER, BALL, JAY, and CROSBIE, 57, Lapa § 
street, London. Furnaces can be supplied by the following eng 
neers, who are already licensed to manufacture the potent 
Surmon and Co., Canal-bridge, New North-road, Hoxton ; Josep 
Beaumont, Leman-street, Whitechapel ; Easton and Amos, Grove 











Guiidford-street, Southwark ; Jno. Wood and Co., Sowerby-bridge 
Halifax ; and John Gray and Co,, Rhodes {ron Works, Chester 
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